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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 
the First, King of England. By I. D’Israeli. 
Vol. V. pp. 475. London, 1831. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

Mr. D’IsraEty has now brought his important 

work to a close; and volumes more illustrative 

of the spirit of the times they portray were never 
placed before the public. As we said, when re- 
viewing the former of these volumes, many will 
draw different, conclusions from the very facts 
to which the author himself points attention ; 
but none will deny the industry with which he 
collects facts, or the judicious and enlightened 
manner in which he reasons upon them. He has 
cleared away a host of prejudices and falsehoods ; 
and as a work of patient investigation and 
curious evidence, these Commentaries are of 
great value. Like most biographers, he has 
taken up the honour of his hero as if it were 
his own ; and Charles finds in him the ingenious 
defender and the eloquent eulogist. We must 
confess we dissent as much from this extreme 
praise, as we do from the extreme censure of 
the opposite. The king was not a sacrifice 
demanded by liberty, and still less a martyr ; 
he was the victim of a small but powerful 
military party: his head was neither an offer- 
ing to the people, nor to the church—it was 
simply a stepping-stone to Cromwell. The 
truth is, Charles, like most other individuals, 
was punished for his follies, rather than his 
faults. Never was man placed in troubled times, 
less fitted to comprehend their wants, or meet 
their difficulties. He had many fine, but no 


-great qualities. His speeches were much nearer 


perfection than his actions. He ascended the 
throne at an extraordinary period, with which 
only an extraordinary man could have grappled. 
A mighty change had for many years been 
working in England. The feudal system had 
left its prejudices, but not its power; wealth 
had not only greatly increased, but changed its 
sources and its channels ; religious had led also 
to political discussion ; and vague, and often 
ill-judged persecution deepened on both sides by 
religion into fanaticism ;—while politics wan- 
dered, as they usually do, into theory, till cor- 
rected and made substantial by practice. The 
crown was poor, and supported by old and false 
pretensions, whose wrong, or whose weakness, 
every day developed. At once irresolute and 
obstinate, unwilling to concede, and unable to 
enforce ; taking as rules of action either worn- 
Out prejudices, or else expediency, Charles was 
Utterly incompetent to meet the exigencies 
of his time or place. In nothing was his 
want of mental power more evinced than in his 
choice of friends. That well-known and ad- 
mirable reply of Waller’s, when Charles II. 
was depreciating Elizabeth, and observed, ‘‘ To 
besure, she had very wise counsellors ;”” “Yes,” 
was the true and acute answer, ‘but when 
did a fool ever choose such ?” The very weak. 
ness of Charles’s counsellors was a proof of his 
own. Strafford was the only minister whose 
talents were at all equal to their post; and it 





may reasonably be questioned, whether the 
odium attached to their exercise did not coun- 
terbalance the benefit. Here was a striking 
instance of that deficiency in judgment which 
was at once Charles’s great fault and misfor- 
tune. His reign is a very dreary period in 
English annals; the evil of its experience was 
even greater than that of its action. To be 
beneficial, all political change must be gradual ; 
“ For of the wholly common man is made, 

And custom is his nurse! Woe, then, to them 

Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 

House furniture, the dear inheritance 

From his forefathers ! For time consecrates ; 

And what is grey with age becomes religion.” 
To us it appears, that the violence, the fanati- 
cism, the bloodshed of this period, did more to 
retard the progress of civil and religious liberty, 
than the example of resistance did to forward 
it. Principles admirable and immutable bore 
the blame of their party; and when quiet came 
at last, people were so exhausted, that they 
submitted to encroachment, rather than hazard 
resistance again. All felt that it was “‘ better 
to bear the evils which they knew, than fly 
to others which they knew not of.’”” A more 
enlightened and greater-minded monarch, or a 
parliamert that had adhered to their earlier 
moderation, would have settled affairs on that 
best and surest foundation,—a liberal view of the 
rights of the people ; and spared England years 
of suffering and discord. It is easy to set the 
past right, but more useful to-draw a lesson for 
the present. We recommend the following 
passage on civil war to those who dream of 
revolution, even in their sleep. 

“ Civil, or intestine wars, are distinguish- 
able from external, or foreign wars, by the per- 
sonal hatreds of the actors. They are neither 
combating for ancient glory, nor for new con- 
quests. It is the despair of their passions which 
involves these fraternal enemies in one com- 
mon vengeance. Even conquests in civil wars 
render the victors fearful. Whitelocke was 
deeply impressed by this sorrowful observation. 
* Thus,’ says he, ‘ we may see that even after 
almost a conquest, yet they (the Parliament) 
apprehended no safety : such are the issues and 
miseries of a civil war, that the victors are full 
of fears from those they have subdued; no 
quiet, no security!’ Where victories are pain- 
ful as defeats, dark cypress, and not laurels, 
must be gathered. What can two armies of 
fellow-countrymen, sometimes two rival coun- 
ties, opposed to each other with provincial 
malignity, destroy, but that which was their 
own? Him who so bravely assaults, and him 
who so bravely repels, the country might bless 
had they the hearts to be recreants! What 
scenes are shifted in this tragic drama! The 
plundered mansion —the village in flames — 
the farmer’s homestead ravaged! Whose pro- 
perty has the hero of civil war plundered ?— 
his neighbour’s! Whom has he routed ?— 
his friends! Who appear in the returns of 
the wounded and killed of the enemy ?—his 
relatives! The sanctity of social life once 
violated, family is ranged against family; pa- 
rents renounce their children; the brother is 





struck by the arm of his brother; even the 
affection of the wife is alienated; and finally 
they leave the sad inheritance of their un- 
natural animosities from generation to gene- 
ration. In civil wars not small is the num- 
ber of those whose names appear in no list 
of the sufferers, whose wounds are not seen 
by any human eye, but whose deaths are as 
certain as any which flies with the bullet. 
These are they who retreat into the silence 
of horror and despair, and die heart-broken— 
or linger on with sorrows unassuaged, or un- 
utterable griefs. But all are not patriots who 
combat for patriotism. All sorts of adven. 
turers, looking up to all sorts of hopes, take 
their stations under opposing banners. There 
shall we find ambition and avarice, often re- 
venge and ingratitude ; so many are the pas- 
sions civil war indulges and conceals !’’ 

Curious combination. 

“In the west of England many country 
gentlemen were persuaded to raise up a third 
party in the country, which should neither be 
royalist nor parliamentarian. It was to con- 
sist of an army without soldiers, for they 
were neither to wear swords nor carry fire-~ 
arms. Suddenly appeared many thousand men, 
who it is said at one period amounted to a 
body of fourteen thousand, armed with clubs 
and flails, sithes and sickles laid on long 
poles: it was an agricultural war, and the 
agrestic weapons, no longer wounding the fer- 
tile bosom of Nature, directed the whole rural 
war against man himself. Announcing that 
they would allow no armies to quarter within 
their bounds, they called themsel¥es club-men, 
and decided all matters by their own club- 
law. They professed only to defend their 
harvests and their granaries. At any given 
point they assembled in cofsiderable force, 
and their ensign bore a motto in rhymes, 
rude, but plain— 

*« If you offer to plunder and take our cattle, 
You may be sure we'll give you battle.” 
This third party in the civil wars at first 
were so strange, that neither of thé two great 
parties knew whether to consider them hostile 
or friendly. The club-men grew to be so 
formidable as to be courted by both for timely 
compliances and temporary aid. Cromwell, 
too decided a general to allow of any in- 
dependent force, or of ambiguous. favours, 
attacked this unsoldierly army, and so com- 
pletely routed the rural troops, that they no 
longer appear in our history. It is remarkable 
that the term plunder, for military spoliations 
and robberies, which we find in the rhyming 
motto of the club-men, was now first intro- 
duced into our language—it was brought from 
Germany by some of these soldiers of fortune.” 

Fine remarks. 

*‘ The royal army was inspired by honour, 
and the parliamentary army was led on by 
liberty. * * . 

“ Military heroism excites the admiration of 
the world, more than any other virtue, It 
seems to be the original sin of our nature to be 
more interested by action than by repose. 
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Power which destroys, astonishes mankind| should suffer as in case of condemnation for 


more than power which perpetuates. A phi-} treason. 
“a to learn the usual days of execution, which were 


Wednesdays and Fridays. 


losopher once inquired into the cause of that 
restlessness and disorder in man which he 


They called in the keeper of Newgate 
The day to be ap- 


could not discover in any other animal. He} pointed then became the subject of their debate. 


might have recollected, that no other animal 


At this critical moment, when it seemed to be 


is endowed with that proud reason, which is/ out of all human chances to spare the life of 


doomed to be tormented by glory, and never 
satiated by self-love. ° . 


* This greatest clerk, but not the wisest man,’ 


the facetious and dissolute Harry Martin, who 


“ Presumption, which is only hope run} had not yet spoken, rose, not to dissent from 
* 


mad. 6 * 


the vote of the house, he observed, but he had 


«+ Who suspects the monarchical devotion of] something to say about the time of the execution. 
Lord Falkland, the Earl of Derby, and the|‘ Mr. Speaker ! every one must believe that this 
Marquess of Newcastle, or the anti-monarchial | old gentleman here is fully possessed in his head, 
spirit of Milton, of Ludlow, and of him who] resolved to die a martyr in his cause, for other- 
desired no other epitaph than ‘ Here lies Tho-| wise he would never have provoked the house 


mas Scot, who adjudged the late king to die!’ 


by such biting expressions. If you execute him, 


All these men worshipped the cause which they] you do precisely that which he hopes for, and 


had hallowed on their own hearths; sometimes, 
like Gideon, they had made an ephod of their 


his execution will have a great influence over 
the people, since he is condemned without a 


own—till * it became a snare to Gideon and his] jury ; I therefore move that we should suspend 


house.’ 
the philosophical spirit of our own age; it had 
not yet arisen. 


We must not judge of these men by| the day of execution, and in the meantime force 
him to live in spite of his teeth.’ 
Men must suffer, before they | of the motion put the house into better humour, 


The drollery 


can philosophise. The wisdom of nations must | and the state-prisoners were remanded.” 


be the bitter fruit of extinct follies and obsolete 
crimes.”” e * ® 
Cromwell. 


Anecdotes. 
‘*¢ The French secretary of state, when allud- 


ing to a proposed bribery for the Chancellor of 


“ That extraordinary man, who had long| Scotland, assigns as one reason that his lordship 
witnessed the noble sacrifices of the Cavaliers, | would not be offended,—‘ parcequ’il est Ecossois 


now meditated to oppose the spirit of religion| qui vaut autant A dire qu’intéressé.’ 
poverty of Scotland at that time is but a poor 
We have| plea for this dereliction of honour and of mo- 


to the principle of honour. It is his own 


avowal in a speech to parliament. 


The 


sometimes smiled at his army halting to sing a| rality ; but these were the Covenanters of that 
psalm—it was as exciting as the Marseillois| brave and shrewd people !” 


hymn. Cromwell was a vast genius, because 


‘* When the commissioners were preparing 


he derived his greatness, not merely from his| for the trial of the king, they debated whether 
deeds, but from a higher source, from a prin-| they should have in court both a sword and a 
ciple which, in the present instance, unfolds} mace ; for this huddled government, not having 


the philosophy of a Montesquieu. With Crom. 
well’s turn of mind, like another Mahomet, 


yet had time to order a commonwealth-mace, 
the one in use bore the royal arms. There 


he might have founded a new religion. He}was something antithetical in the present pro- 
prayed, and wept, and had all the unction of} cess of displaying the regal authority in the 


inspiration. 
points, but he poured himself out on free 


Judge Jenkins. 

“ While the speaker was addressing Judge 
Jenkins, the old man in a low voice requested 
his companion not to reply—‘ Let all the malice 
fall upon me, my years can better bear it.’ The 
speaker having ended, Judge Jenkins asked 
whether they would now give him liberty to 
speak? ‘ Yes! so you be not very long.’ 
‘No! I will not trouble either myself or you 
with many words. Mr. Speaker ! you said the 
house was offended at my behaviour in not 
making my obeisance to you when they brought 
me here; and this was the more wondered at, 
because I pretended to be knowing in the laws 
of the land. I answer, that I not only pretend 
to be, but am knowing in the laws of the land, 
having made them my study for these five-and- 
forty years; and it is because I am so, is the 
reason of my behaviour. As long as you had 
the king’s arms engraven on your mace, and 
that your great was no counterfeit, and 
acting under his authority, I would have bowed 
in obedience to his writ, by which you were first 
called. But, Mr. Speaker, since you and this 
house have renounced your allegiance to your 
sovereign, and are become a den of thieves, 
should I bow myself in this house of Rimmon, 
the Lord would not pardon me!’ The whole 
house were electrified—all rose in uproar and 
confusion! It was long ere order could be 
obtained, or their fury could exhanst itself. 
It seemed as if every member shrunk from a 
personalattack. The house voted the prisoners 
guilty of high treason, without any trial, and 





He rarely disputed on doctrinal] moment of the abolition of monarchy. 





They 
resolved to have both, the sword alone looking 
too terrible.” 

‘¢A domestic incident which occurred the 
evening preceding his execution, gives a touch- 
ing representation of the man. Charles taking 
off an emerald ring from his finger, seemed 
anxious that Herbert, if possible, should hasten 
immediately and deliver it to a lady, without 
saying a word. Herbert by great favour pro- 
cured the parole, and not with little difficulty 
threaded his way by the numerous sentinels, 
at that late hour. At the sight of the ring, 
the lady, who resided in the neighbourhood, 
desired Herbert to wait. She returned with a 
little cabinet, closed with three seals, praying 
that it might be delivered to the hand which 
sent that ring, and which was left with her. 
In the morning the mysterious cabinet was 
opened, it contained diamonds and jewels, and 
for the most part broken Georges and Garters. 
* You see,’ said Charles, ‘all the wealth now in 
my power to give my two children.’ The per- 
son with whom the cabinet had been deposited 
by the provident monarch was Lady Wheeler, 
the royal laundress.”’ 

We conclude with the following admirable 
observation. 

“* Every age has its character, which is de- 
rived from the circumstances of the period, 
but the principle by which men are actuated 
has ever been the same. Such vague and dis- 
turbed notions of civil liberty were more pal- 
pable when these ‘rationalists’ were deno- 
minated ‘the levellers.. Then was compre- 
hended the nature of their chimerical republics, 
every man choosing to live in one of his own. 








Then appeared their barbarous independence, 
and their ceaseless innovations. All the vain 
hopes of the eternal restlessness of man, placed 
amidst the corruptions of human institutions, 
and the conflicting interests of society itself, 
The greater peril into which a nation is cast, 
is when the varied land-marks of society are 
violently removed ; then the demagogue shews 
his towering head, the reckless adventurer 
grasps at the universal spoil, and the orator 
invokes liberty, with a heart vowed to the 
wretched slavery of flattering the passions of 
the people.” 

These volumes cannot be too universally 
read ; read attentively and thoughtfully by all 
who desire to know the history of this inter. 
esting and momentous period. Mr. D'Israeli 
has been indefatigable ; and whether we agree 
or differ with the author’s opinions, we cannot 
but appreciate the author himself. He places 
Charles's portrait in the best light, and we 
imagine our own conclusion will be that of 
most of our readers ;—our sympathies of feeling 
lean to the side of the king ; our sympathies of 
thought to that of the parliament. 


Sketches of Trish Character. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. Second Series, pp. 448. London, 1831. 
Westley and Davis. * 

Turs is a work that is both delightful and use. 

ful: delightful, for the stories are at once 

interesting and amusing, and told with all the 
life of native vivacity ; and useful, for to point 
out a fault is one step towards correcting it; 
and many indigenous faults are here truly but 
kindly touched. That liability to excitement 
which induces an Irishman to act before he 
thinks, that procrastinating indolence which 
insinuates itself under the seductive form of easy 
good nature, the want of that order which is 
the great excellence of social life,—all these are 
strikingly painted, and perhaps are the more 
obvious to every judgment from the simple and 
natural method in which they are brought out. 

The scenes are vivid, because they are true. 

“ Mark Connor’s Wooing and Wedding,” we 

like much ; the difficulties of doing, and yet the 

much that may be done in the way of improve- 
ment, are excellently well shewn. ‘ Mabel 

O’Neil’s Curse” is a very dramatic story; but 

perhaps the “ Rapparee” will be the general 

favourite. The sketch we extract has the 
double merit of being essentially Irish, and 
conveying a most useful lesson—one which 
points out the misery arising from a national 
vice (we can call it by no lighter name), that 
has caused more evil than even “tle creature” 

(Anglicé whisky) or the shilelah. 

« ¢ We'll see about it!’ From that simple 
sentence has arisen more evil to Ireland than 
any person, ignorant of the strange union of 
impetuosity and procrastination my country- 
men exhibit, could well believe. They are 
sufficiently prompt and energetic where their 
feelings are concerned, but, in matters of busi- 
ness, they almost invariably prefer seeing about 
to doing. I shall not find it difficult to illus- 
trate this observation. From the many ¢x- 
amples of its truth, in high and in low life, I 
select Philip Garraty. Philip, and Philip's 
wife, and Philip’s children, and all the house 
of Garraty, are employed from morning till 
night in seeing about every thing, and, conse- 
quently, in doing nothing. There is Philip— 
a tall, handsome, good-humoured fellow, of 
about five and thirty, with broad, lazy-looking 
shoulders, and a smile perpetually lurking about 


~® There is algo 3 Second Edition of the First Series, 











pp. 459. 
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his mouth,‘or in his bright hazel eyes, the pic- 
ture of indolence and kindly feeling. There 
he is, leaning over what was once a five-barred 
gate, and leads to the hag-yard; his blue 
worsted stockings full of holes, which the sug- 
gan, twisted half-way up the well-formed leg, 
fails to conceal; while his brogues (to use his 
own words), if they do let the water in, let it 
out again. With what unstudied elegance 
does he roll that knotted twine, and then un- 
roll it; varying his occupation, at times, by 
kicking the stones that once formed a wall into 
the stagnant pool, scarcely large enough for 
full-grown ducks to sail in. But let us first 
take a survey of the premises. The dwelling- 
house is a long rambling abode, much larger 
than the generality of those that fall to the lot 
of small Irish farmers; but the fact is, that 
Philip rents one of the most extensive farms in 
the neighbourhood, and ought to be ‘ well to 
doin the world.” The dwelling looks very com- 
fortless, notwithstanding: part of the thatch is 
much decayed, and the rank weeds and damp 
moss nearly cover it; the door-posts are only 
united to the wall by a few scattered portions 
of clay and stone, and the door itself is hanging 
but by one hinge; the window-frames shake 
in the passing wind, and some of the compart- 
ments are stuffed with the crown of a hat, or 
a ‘ lock of straw,’ very unsightly objects. At 
the opposite side of the swamp is the hag-yard 
gate, where a broken line of alternate palings 
and wall exhibits proof that it had formerly 
been fenced in ; the commodious barn is almost 
roofless, and the other sheds pretty much in 
the same condition; the pig-sty is deserted by 
the grubbing lady and her grunting progeny, 
who are too fond of an occasional repast in the 
once-cultivated garden to remain in their pro- 
per abode; the listless turkeys, and contented 
half-fatted geese, live at large and on the pub- 
lic; but the turkeys, with all their shyness and 
modesty, have the best of it, for they mount 
the ill-built stacks, and select the grain a plaisir. 
‘ Give you good morrow, Mr. Philip; we have 
had showery weather lately.’ ‘ Och! all man- 
ner 0” joy to ye, my lady !—and sure ye’ll walk 
in, and sit down; my woman will be proud to 
see ye. I’m sartin we'll have the rain soon 
agin, for it’s every where, like bad luck; and 
my throat’s sore wid hurishing thim pigs but 
o’ the garden —sorra’ a thing can I do all day 
for watching thim.’ ‘ Why do you not mend 
the door of the sty?’ ‘ True for ye, ma’am 
dear; so I would if I had the nails; and I’ve 
been threat’ning to step down to Mickey Bow, 
the smith, to ask him to see about it.’ ‘I 
hear you’ve had a fine crop of wheat, Philip.’ 
‘Thank God for all things! You may say 
that; we had, my lady, a fine crop; but I 
have always the hight of ill luck somehow; 
upon my sowkins (and that’s the hardest oath 
I swear) the turkeys have had the most of it : 
ut I mean to see about setting it up safe to- 
morrow.’ ‘ But, Philip, I thought you sold 
the wheat, standing, to the steward at the big 
house.’ ¢ It was all as one as sould, only it’s 
a bad world, madam dear, and I’ve no luck. 
Says the steward to me, says he, I like to do 
things like a man of business, so, Mister Gar- 
Taty, just draw up a bit of an agreement that 
you deliver over the wheat-field to me, on sich 
a day, standing as it is, for sich a sum; and 
I'll sign it for ye, and thin there can be no 
mistake—only let me have it by this day week. 
Well, to be sure, I came home full o* my 
good luck, and I tould the wife; and, on the 
strength of it, she must have anew gown. And 
Sure, says she, Miss Hennessy is just come 
from Dublin, wid a shop-full 0° goods ; and, or 








account that she’s my brother’s sister-in-law’s 
first cousin, she’ll let me have the first sight 0’ 
the things, and I can take my pick, and we'll 
have plinty of time to see about the agreement 
to-morrow. Well, I don’t know how it was, 
but the next day we had no paper, nor ink, 
nor pens in the house; I meant to send the 
gossoon tu Miss Hennessy’s for all—but forgot 
the pens. So, when I was seeing about the 
*greemenit, I bethought of the ould gander ; and 
while I was pulling as beautiful a pen as ever 
ye laid y’er two eyes upon, out of his wing, he 
tattered my hand with his bill in such a manner, 
that sorra a pen I could hould for three days. 
Well, one thing or another put it off for ever 
so long; and at last I wrote it out like print, 
and takes it myself to the steward.—Good even. 
ing to you, Mr. Garraty, says he. Good even- 
ing kindly, sir, says I, and I hope the woman 
that owns ye, and all y’er good family’s well. 
All well, thank ye, Mr. Garraty, sayshe. I’ve 
got the ’greement here, sir, says I, pulling it 
out, as I thought—but, behould ye—I only 
cotcht the paper it was wrapt in, to keep it 
from the dirt of the tobacco, that was loose in 
my pocket for want of a box (saving y’er pre- 
sence) ; so I turned what little bits o’ things I 
had in it out, and there was a grate hole that 
ye might drive all the parish rats through, at 
the bottom, which the wife promised to see 
about mending, as good as six months before. 
Well, I saw the sneer on his ugly mouth (for 
he’s an Englishman), and I turned it off with 
a laugh, and said air-holes were comfortable in 
hot weather, and sich-like jokes, and that I’d 
go home and make another ’greement. ’Gree- 
ment! for what ?—says he, laying down his 
grate outlandish pipe. Whew! may-be ye 
don’t know, says I. Not I, says he. The 
wheat-field, says I. Why, says he, didn’t I 
tell you then, that you must bring the ’greement 
to me by that - week ?—and that was, by the 
same token (pulling a red memorandum-book 
out of his pocket), let me see—exactly this day 
three weeks. Do you think, Mr. Garraty, he 
goes on, that when ye didn’t care to look after 
y’er own interests, and I offering so fair for the 
field, I was going to wait upon you? I don’t 
lose my papers in the Irish fashion. Well, 
that last set me up—and so I axed him if it was 
the pattern of his English breeding; and one 
word brought on another ; and all the blood in 
my body rushed into my fist, and I had the ill 
luck to knock him down ; and, the coward, what 
does he do but takes the law o’ me—and I was 
cast, and lost the sale of the wheat, and was 
ordered to pay ever so much money: well, I 
didn’t care to pay it then, but gave an engage- 
ment ; and I meant to see about it—but forgot ; 
and, all in a giffy, came a thing they call an 
execution—and, to stop the cant, I was forced 
to borrow money from that tame negur, the 
exciseman, who'd sell the sowl out of his grand- 
mother for sixpence (if, indeed, there ever was 
a sow] in the family)—and it’s a terrible case to 
be paying interest fer it still.” ‘ But, Philip, 
you might give up or dispose of part of your 
farm. I know you could get a good sum of 
money for that rich meadow by the river.’ 
‘True for ye, ma’am dear, and I’ve been 
seeing about it for a long time, but somehow 
I have no luck. Just as ye came up, I was 
thinking to myself that the gale-day is passed, 
and all one as before, yarra a pin’s worth have 
I for the rint, and the landlord wants it as bad 
as I do, though it’s a shame to say that of a 
gintleman ; for, jist as he was seeing about some 
ould custodium, or something of the sort, that 
had been hanging over the estate ever since he 
came to it, the sheriff's officers put ewecutioners 











in the house; and it’s very sorrowful for both 
of us, if I may make bould to say so; for I am 
sartin he'll be racking me for the money, and, 
indeed, the ould huntsman tould me as much ; 
but I must see about it: not, indeed, that it’s 
much good, for I’ve no luck.’ ‘ Let me beg of 
you, Philip, not to take such an idea into your 
head ; do not lose a moment ; you will be utterly 
ruined if you do. Why not apply to your father- 
in-law ?—he is able to assist you ; for at present 
you only suffer from temporary embarrassment.’ 
‘ True for ye, that’s good advice, my lady ; and, 
by the blessing of God, I'll see about it.” * Then 
godirectly, Philip.’ ‘ Directly! I can’t, ma’am 
dear, on account of the pigs ; and sorra a one I 
have but myself tokeepthem out of the cabbages ; 
for I let the woman and the grawls go to the 
pattern at Killaun ; it’s little pleasure they see, 
the craturs !’ ‘ But your wife did not hear the 
huntsman’s story ?? ‘ Och! ay, did she ; but, 
unless she could give me a sheaf 0’ bank notes, 
where would be the good of her staying ?—but 
I'll see about it.’ * Immediately, then, Philip ; 
think upon the ruin that may come—nay, that 
must come, if you neglect this matter : your wife, 
too—your family reduced from comfort to starva- 
tion—your home desolate—’ ‘ Asy, my lady !— 
don’t be after breaking my heart intirely ; thank 
God, I have seven as fine flahulugh children as 
ever peeled pratee, and all under twelve years 
ould ; and sure I’d lay down my life tin times 
over for every one o’ them; and to-morrow for 
sartin—no—to-morrow—the hurling ; I can’t 
to-morrow ; but the day after, if I’m a living 
man, J°/l see about it.’ Poor Philip ! his kindly 
feelings were valueless because of his unfortu- 
nate habit. Would that this were the only 
example I could produce of the ill effects of that 
dangerous little sentence—‘ I’/I see about it !’”” 
This is so long a quotation, that we have 
left ourselves no space to shew cause why we 
praise the liveliness with which Mrs. Hall 
touches all the love scenes. She is exceedingly 
happy in her feminine amiabilities. We have 
been much amused by one little sentence : 
“* I do firmly believe women are a compound 
of aristocracy and rebellion.” The first of these 
series has already past into a second edition, 
to which is prefixed a very ingenious and inte- 
resting preface by Dr. Walsh. We now leave 
the two volumes to that public favour which 
they well deserve, and to which we cordially 
commend them. 








The Cat’s Tail: being the History of Childe 
Merlin. A Tale. By the Baroness de Katz- 
leben. 12mo. pp. 31. Edinburgh, 1831, 
Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 

THE object of this trifle is not very explicit. 

In its outset we find the germ of a moral jeu- 

@ esprit on the grand phenomena of education, 

and the *‘ march of intellect ;’”? but it imme- 


diately slides into a real cat’s tale; and the life 


and adventures of Merlin the Cat, interspersed, 
it is true, with some shrewd remarks on life, 
bring us to the conclusion. There may be 
something perdu in this history, but we have 
not the clue to find it out; and therefore, 
however it impeaches our critieal sagacity, we 
can only construe the performance literally. 
The dedication ‘* To the Infant Public” is very 


Oe il dear little Friends,—Your entrance 
upon the grand theatre of life having, happily 
for you, been delayed until an era of advanced 
civilisation, when the march of mind is making 
such rapid strides towards perfectibility, that, 
every philosopher in swaddling clothes is com- 
petent to the office, so pleasingly illustrated by 
our inimitable “Craikshank, of ‘ teaching its 
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grandmother to suck 


the level of your understanding, than that it 


should call forth any painful exertion of your | Most gentlemen take of th 


comprehensive faculties; albeit the said epic 
is, doubtless, interspersed and dignified by 
certain passages and allusions presupposing a 
precociousness of intellect on your part, which 
it would have been absurd to build on in those 
dark days of our fathers and grandfathers, 
when ‘ the young ideas,’ so far from ‘ shooting’ 
up to perfection, (as is the case in our glorious 
age), like mushrooms in a forcing bed, were 
condemned to struggle their painful way to 
maturity through hard clods and frosty morn- 
ings, without further help than rough hoeing 
and weeding, and now and then a little thin- 
ning and topping too, according to the bar- 
barous fashion of those benighted times. I 
congratulate you, enlightened juveniles! on 
your happier destinies, which fully to appre- 
ciate, however, you should frequently call to 
mind the sufferings and degradation to which 
your less-favoured progenitors and progeni- 
trixes were ruthlessly subjected, not only in 
their toilsome ascent up the rugged rock of 
knowledge, but under all circumstances of their 
hapless infancy. Figure to yourselves, my 
sweet Angelina Cecilia! and my lovely little 
Emily Anna Maria! and Augusta Matilda! 
the contrast of your own perfect tout ensemble, 
all laced and braced, sandalled and trinket- 
ted, curled, frizzled, and essenced, trousered, 
flounced, and furbelowed, like a brood of Ban- 
tam’s graces, in full preparation to cluster, with 
the best possible drawing-room effect, round 
the chaise longue of the maternal Venus: 
figure to yourselves, I say, the contrast of 
your infant persons, so decorated, to those of 
your great aunts, Betty, Bridget, and Barbara, 
as you see them represented in the old family 
picture, which has so long served your brotlers 
for a target, in the great lumber-room behind 
your nursery. There they stand, the three 
antique innocents! as just sent down, hand- 
in-hand (like the babes in the wood), to ask 
papa’s and mamma’s blessing, after a toilette, 
the mysteries whereof consisted of being tied 
up (like measures of wheat) in plain white 
frocks, with plenty of tucks to allow for after- 
growth ; blue, mottled, unstockinged legs and 
chilblained feet, thrust and stamped down into 
red morocco shoes, the ne plus ulira of that 
day’s infant finery; hair brushed smooth, and 
shining, or left to curl and wave, at Nature 
the old obsolete beldame’s pleasure, about sun- 
burnt polls, or frost-bitten ears, according to 
the’ season ; and, as the finishing touch, their 
poor dear little snub noses rubbed up all the 
wrong way with cold water and soap, and a 
towel like a currycomb, by a nursery-maid who 
‘performed the operation with no more con- 
sideration for tender flesh than if she had been 
dry rubbing a mahogany table. Picture to 
yourselves this contrast, (no fancy piece, my 
young friends !), and, as you will find it written 
somewhere in the subjoined poem, 


* Be thankful such woes are not meted to you.’ ” 


The poem which follows this neat introduc- 
tion describes the hero kitten and his attaining 
to cat-hood. His most perilous trial during 
kittency was being thrown upon the fire along 
with coals from the coal-box, where he was 
wont to roll himself up for a snooze, and being 
. coal-colour was not seen. We quote the end 
of it. 


** To conclude that adventure, I've only to tell, 


;’ I dedicate to you | The tip of his tail was just frizzled or so, . 

: ° * ns A cat’s tail is soon whisked on fire, you know), 

the feline epic of ‘ The at’s Tail,’ more appre- (nd the rim of one ear, just enough 00 smell musty, 
hensive that its construction should fall beZow | And the moustache on one cheek (the right) was singed 


rusty ; 
That, indeed, was unlucky; for by the great care 
: eed gs A amy pwns pee of hair, hend) 
suppose (though the t! can’t quite comprehen 
Ther honour a welfare » een poh, -end depend 
On the flourishing state, knowing twirl, and all that, 
Of those mystical twins. Now, methinks, for a cat 
The ornament’s all very well in its way— 
Appropriate, neat, and so forth. But to say, 
In a gentleman’s phiz, that I think it engaging, 


yet as we are not sure that we number any of 


cannot be so interesting to our human friends, 
we shall pass over the marriage, &c. of Merlin 
to a tabby older than himself, and simply illus- 
trate the talent (or talon) of the Baroness of 
Katzleben by a description of his widowhood 
and its consequences. By his unkindness 

*€ She was struck to the heart—sicken’d—took to her 


And never smiled after, nor held up her head. 

He was shock’d, made apologies, swore by his beard— 

(’T was — off, by the by)—* there was nothing he 
fear’ 


Half so much as the loss of so virtuous a wife, 

For whom he was ready to lay down his life, 

If the Fates would be pleased to accept it, instead 

Of her precious existence. It made his heart bleed 
To behold her sad state—it was too much, indeed, 
For his poor shatter’d nerves. Just to vary the scene, 
He'd step out a minute or two on the green, __ 

Take a turn up and down, and a sniff of fresh air.’ 

So he went; and, by mere chance, encountering there 
His cousin (a giddy, young, frolicsome gig)--- 

« ll tell you what, Grizzy !’ says he, ‘ dash my wig! 
If I don’t think the old lady’s hopping the twig !’ 

7 * * * 

His pe feelings, indeed-—’tis most certain they fail'd 
At this critical juncture, when conjugal love 

Should have caused him to mourn, like a fond, faithful 


dove, 
For his dear dying spouse. But, perhaps, after all, 
(For —_ nothing like candour) those words were let 
‘all 


In a passion of grief, when unspeakable pain 
Had with sudden delirium affected his brain; 
Or, may be, he affected that frolicsome air 
Just to mask his soul’s a his deadly despair: 
We know not how deceitful appearances are, 

And how many examples (without searching far) 
May be found, of disconsolate husbands, left lonely 
By the death of dear spouses, whose sorrows can only 
Be guess’d at, with art so profound they conceal 
That ¢ grief passing show’ which we know they must feel. 


There’s something excessively moving, my dears, 
In that grief which the poet calls ‘ too deep for tears;’ 
*Tis so very refined !---s0—so deep !---and all that ; 

And there can be no doubt but our poor widowed cat 
(For his lady went off that same day in a dose-~- 

A sweet quiet ending !) felt exquisite throes 

Of extremest concern; though to outward appearance 
You'd have sworn he consider’d her loss a good clearance. 
That night, just as usual, he went out a-mousing, 
And up, in the moonshine, I saw him carousing 

On the roof of a house, with a frolicsome set 

Of his long-tail’d associates. Perhaps they were met 
(Indeed, by the clamours I heard over head, 

I should think it most likely) to howl for the dead. 


One thing, I must own, seem’d at first rather shocking, 
And one can’t be surprised that it set a talking. 
Before his late spouse had departed this life 
The short space of three days, he had taken to wife— 
(Such indecorous haste turns one’s senses quite dizzy 
At the first contemplation)---his cousin Miss Grizzy ! 
Good gracious! how people (the ladies most furiously) 
Cried shame on such scandalous haste ! how injuriously 
They bespatter’d poor Merlin! and yet it came out, 
After all, that they set up this terrible shout 
At an act that had been, on the widower’s part, 
Perform’d with excessive reluctance of heart, 
In compliance with wishes breathed into his ear 
With her very last sigh by his poor dying dear! 

Tis surprising how often fond wives, when they're 

ying, 
Make this parting request! and how very complying 
The wretched survivors invariably prove 
With that sad, solemn, sacred injunction of love !” 
The pious match, however, turns ovt unhap- 

pily—the couple quarrel terribly ; for the lady 
is extremely gay, and 


«* Whole days to some gloomy seclusion he'd fly, 
On a rafter perch’d up in the cock-loft so high; 
And there, in a sort of study or dose, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


To his whiskers, till each to the tip so bese 
From hi 


t 
“ his muzzle, stuck out like a diamond aigrette.” 
ut 
«* By degrees (as in time all things here ye level) 


Our couple grown wiser, ex distant and civil, 

Chose separate lodgings, 

(Leaving her the whole house-range, he took to the stable), 
And by private convention, where each was a winner, 
Never met but to see some set party to dinner. 

At such times their behaviour was really quite sterling ! 
So polite and all that. “T'was, ‘ My dear Mister Merlin, 
Shall I send you a leg of this mouse? it’s so juicy!’ 
And, ‘ My dear Mrs. M.,’ sometimes ‘ dear Mrs. Pussy, 


ept separate table, 


tt me tempt you to try this cock-robin au naturel, 


»| Le 
Would be false—and no falsehood shall enter my page in.” | Or a few of these chafers croquant a la pastorelles 
ry : A Dip your whiskers, my life, in this cream or this custard; 
Important as it might be to the feline race, De, love! try this fondu---’tis made without mustard.’ 


Now and then there were sidehits, a /eetle bit spiteful, 


them among our readers, since we lost our poor | But perfectly well bred. Enfin, twas delightful ! 


i nth ago: and as it | And the Merlins were cited in all their friends’ houses 
favourite Tom about a month ago; . As ‘ glasses of fashion,’ and quite pattern spouses.” 


With these extracts we trust the public will 


be satisfied; and we will not anticipate the 
uncommon catastrophe, 
Cruikshank, the frontispiece of the lady and 
the cat especially, are very clever, in spite of a 
little spiteful touch at the science of embellish. 
ing books. We quote it, though we can scarcely 
credit the insinivation ! 


Three etchings by G. 


** But, before we go farther, just look, dears, I pray, 
There’s a sketch done from nature the very same day 
By a faithful eye-witness. O! no matter who, 

Nor where posted precisely while taking the view: 

A book-maker can’t be expected, you know, 

To explain all those trifles; he tells you ‘ ’tis so,’ 

And you're bound to believe him. If folks were so prying, 
Half the prettiest stories would turn out sheer lying: 
Half the travels and tours, picturesque and poetical, 
Interspersed with neat incidents, touches pathetical, 
All with pictures illustrative, done on the spot, 

Might be proved---what my story, remember, is not-— 
A mere catch-penny humbug.” 








Bogle Corbet ; or, the Emigrants. By John 
Galt, Esq., author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,” 
“ The Life of Lord Byron,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 
Ar this late period of the week it is impossible 
to do justice to a work which contains the re- 
cords of a life full of practical experience. It is 
characterised by its motto, “ Truth severe by 
fiction drest ;” and how this plan is to be carried 
into execution is well set forth in the preface. 

“ Information given as incidents of personal 
experience is more instructive than opinion. 
The author’s opportunities to acquire knowledge 
of the kind which he has here prepared, have 
been, at least, not common, and it was studi- 
ously gathered to be'useful to others. He had 
proposed to offer the result of his observations 
in a regular didactic form, but, upon reflection, 
a theoretic biography seemed better calculated 
to ensure the effect desired. We disguise medi- 
cine, and he but mixes truth with fiction. * * * 
*** The object of this work has been to give 
expression to the probable feelings of a character 
upon whom the commercial circumstances of the 
age have had their natural effect, and to shew 
what a person of ordinary genteel habits has 
really to expect in emigrating to Canada.” 

We shall now, without further parley, endea- 
vour to give an idea of the miscellaneous con- 
tents of these pages. The conversation im 
which the hero’s destiny is arranged by his two 
doers (Anglicé, guardians) is full of Mr. Galt’s 
peculiar and quaint humour ; it is too good to 
be omitted. 

“The punch being ready and the glasses 
charged,—the king and constitution were pre- 
viously drank in the wine,—Mr. Macindoe 
turned himself to me, then about seventeen 
years of age, and said, ‘ Bogle Corbet, my lad, 
this is an occasion made on purpose for you, 
and may you never get a worse dinner, though 
certainly the broth might have been better 
boiled,—ahem ! gude wife, do you hear that ?— 
Well, Bogle Corbet, we are here met, and I 








That, for once, Master 


Merlin got of pretty well— 


4 Would he sit, with the tears trickling off from his nose 


have duly considered what the doctor has often 
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said to me—ahem !—or ought to have said,— 
That there is nothing now-a-days like the 
manufacturing line.’ ‘ Mr. Macindoe,’ inter- 
posed the doctor, ‘ I do not recollect that I ever 


emitted an opinion on the subject.’ ‘ Well, 
well, doctor, we'll not cast out about that ; but 
if ye did not, no man could better than yourself 
prove all its advantages. However, we can 
defer the consideration of that particularity till 
another time, and keep to the matter in hand, 
which, Bogle Corbet, as I was saying, is a lucky 
thing for you; ye have only to put your heel in 
your neck, and whirl yourself into Mr. Aird’s 
loom-shop ;—I hope, James, ye’ll not object to 
take him. But how is the punch? don’t you 
think it would stand a leetle squeeze of the 
lime?” ‘Iam of opinion,’ replied the doctor, 
‘that we should consult the predilections of our 
ward himself. It has not been the custom for 
many years—’ ‘ You are quite right,’ inter- 
rupted my other curator, ‘ and I think it smacks 
too much of the souring ; a small knob of sugar 
will mend all. Ladies, this is real prime; take 
off your heel-tops, and send me your glasses. 
No doubt, Mr. Aird, ye’ll have some notion 
where Bogle Corbet, poor fellow, should be 
boarded. Don’t you think, doctor, that Mrs. 
Wadset, if she could be persuaded to take him, 
would make a capital landlady ? Oh! such an 
alteration it is, to even her, to taking lodgers. 
There was not a more topping merchant than 
her husband in all the Virginia trade, before 
the war. Bogle Corbet, would not you like to 
bide with Mrs. Wadset ?? ‘ He never heard 
of her before,’ said my most worthy Mrs. Busby. 
‘ If ye had riddled with a riddle the whole tot 
of the widows of Glasgow, ye could na hae chosen 
from the leavings a more discreet woman.’ 
‘ But,’ said Dr. Leach, ‘ are we not proceeding 
too fast? I beg to observe ; © Ay, ow,’ 
cried Mr. Macindoe, ‘ I should have given the 
toast first; this is Bogle Corbet’s: health, and 
good luck to him, both as a weaver, and asa 
manufacturer !—I’m thinking, gude wife, your 
teakettle’s boiling ;—Bogle Corbet, here’s your 
health, my lad.’ * Really, Mr. Macindoe,’ in- 
terposed the doctor, ‘we ought not to be in 
such haste; I was not aware that the matter 
had been decided before I came here.’ ‘ Doctor, 
doctor, if ye had been a man of business, ye 
would have known that matters of trade are 
best managed by settling them at once, and 
consulting about them after. However, it is a 
great satisfaction to me to find your opinion so 
conjunct with mine. Take off your glass, doctor ; 
and, Mr. Aird, ye’re no’ feared for the road. 
It’s no’ the length, but the breadth of it, that 
should trouble you when ye go from my house.’ 
‘Deed, Mr. Macindoe, I'll ne’er deny that your 
drink’s worth the taking away wi’ us. It’s no’ 
the first time that I hae stagger’d aneath the 
burden ; but I'll gie you a sentiment: ‘ Let 
Glasgow flourish by the weaving of cotton.’ 
Bogle Corbet, ye canna but cock your wee finger 
aboon your neb to that.’ At this crisis the ladies 
Tose and went away. An end was removed from 
the table, which was wheeled towards the fire ; 
and, after some other adjustments, the delibera- 
tion was resumed. ¢ Well,’ said Mr. Macindoe, 
after he had again filled the gentlemen’s glasses, 
this has been a highly satisfactory conversation, 
and I must here before my colleague frankly 
declare, that in all the three years we have 
acted together as Bogle Corbet's doers, we have 
never once differed. Is not that true, doctor ? 
Indeed, considering your experience, I have had 
t to bow my head to the suggestions of your 
Practical understanding, and to follow in the 
Tight course,’ *I am much obliged to you, 
+ Macindoe,’ said Dr. Leach, ‘ but in this 











matter———’ ‘ There could indeed be no dif- 
ference of opinion. The cotton trade presents 
a great opening, and we could not shut our eyes 
to the manifest advantage it is to Bogle Corbet. 
Don’t you think we would be the better of a 
biscuit, a slice of tongue, or a capling? Bogle 
Corbet, touch the bell; we'll have it to the 
next bowl. A cobble is but a small boat; I 
wish the gude wife had thought better of the 
occasion, and given me the bigger bowl; but 
women will have their own way sometimes, 
though I must allow Mrs. Macindoe is one of 
the best of her kind ; but, Mr. Aird, will ye see 
to Mrs, Wadset ? It was a happy thought to 
think on her.’ ‘ And are ye really resolved, 
Mr. Macindoe ?’ inquired the doctor, in a tone 
that betokened compliance. ‘ Not if there is 
any thing to be alleged against the fitness of the 
lady; and it will help her—she’s cousin to my 
wife—and you know the old saying, ‘ a friend 
in need, is a friend indeed ;’ we'll make it our 
sentiment.’ Thus was it decided that I was to 
be a manufacturer. The courteous reader will 
discern how ably and fully all points of the 
question were discussed, and with what hilarity 
it was so unanimously arranged.” 

Bogle Corbet himself is a dreamy, imaginative, 
and somewhat inactive person, ill fitted for a 
stirring time,—and his mercantile prosperity 
vanishes like a dream, leading eventually to 
his emigration: on which subject we consider 
Mr. Galt’s observation and experience so im- 
portant, that we shall make a separate article 
of the third volume. In the mean time we 
shall note a few of the passages which have 
struck us in this hasty perusal. There are the 
truths of a long life in the following remarks. 

* The outward gladness and the inward grief 
are often in harsh discord with one another. 
* * * * * All sedentary tradesmen are 
curiously disposed to he politicians. * * * * 
I had observed that the democrats were ever 
the most ambitious, and the republicans the 
most arbitrary. * * * * Casualties gene- 
rally teach the best lessons of self-knowledge. 
* * * * * Poverty begets vile thoughts, 
which mankind, from a benevolent sentiment, 
do not like to hear. General flatterers of hu- 
man nature are as much favoured by the species, 
as particular sycophants by individuals.” 

We leave the rest of our criticism till next 
week, when we shall enter at some length on 
the important subject of emigration ; and only 
say now, that a picture of Jamaica in the second 
volume is of no less concernment to the West 
India interests, than the descriptions of Canada 
in the third, to which we have alluded. In- 
deed, Bogle Corbet is of so much general im- 
portance, that we can hardly treat it as a novel. 





Authorship; a Tale. By a New-Englander 
Over-sea (J. Neale). 12mo. pp. 267. Buos- 
ton, 1830, Gray and Bowen: London, 
O. Rich. 

WE do believe Mr. Neale to be a very clever 

man—one of rich imagination and much 

thought; but he is one who will never obtain 
the credit he really deserves. His imagination 
and his thoughts alike run into the most un- 
bridled extravagance, till the imagery is phan- 
tasmagoric, and the feeling ludicrous. He sets 
out by despising rule, and defying opinion ; yet 
never writer more required to be guided by the 
one, or to be checked by the other. In his de- 
sire of over-exciting, he goes beyond all human 
sympathy, and quite forgets, that even as dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour, so taste is 
the better part of composition. His novel of 

Seventy-Siz is a very vigorous and original 

performance ; and whether the stormy time in 








which it is laid gives sufficient excitement in 
the actual scenes, there is less of wild and extra- 
vagant creation than in any other of his works. 
Cut down, pruned, and corrected mercilessly, 
Seventy-Six would be a valuable production 
Full of skilful historical painting, Logan has 
some fine bits; and the account of American 
writers in Blackwood’s Magazine, contained a 
mass of intelligence, vividly communicated. The 
work before us is a complete extravaganza: 
why it should be called Authorship, we do not 
understand—except a brief dialogue about ma- 
gazine writing, there is nothing that describes 
authorship in any of its bearings: it is the 
history of a lady whom the hero sees by chance 
in Westminster Abbey, with whom he also falls 
in love, and, after the lapse of three years, 
meets again in company with her husband. 
The story is incoherent to the last degree, and 
aim there is none; still, you read the book with 
an impression on you that the author could do 
much better things. Woman is a great stum- 
bling-block in Mr. Neale’s way—when “ a 
lady ’s in the case,’”? he forthwith rushes on 
with a spring-tide of passion and absurdity. It 
is impossible to treat a subject with worse taste 
than he does one of this kind. With a high 
idea of feminine excellence, he yet perpetually 
revolts you: and when he means to be simple 
and natural, he is only coarse—he wants both 
knowledge and delicacy. It is an odd thing 
for an author to be his own critic; yet his own 
remarks on his own writings are singularly 
just: they are thrown into the form of a let- 
ter. Speaking of his talent, he says—“ ‘ You 
have more than enough. First, then, husband 
your resources better. Remember that every 
thing ceases to astonish, to excite, to move, by 
repetition. Suffering, torture, death, any thing, 
may become familiar and tamed of its horrors by 
repetition. Don’t launch your thunder at but- 
terflies and gnats. Don’t make your heroes go 
raving mad for a cause, an offence, which five 
rational words would remove or explain. One 
ceases to sympathise in such gratuitous and 
self-inflicted misery. Don’t let a scene which 
might appropriately end in tears, bitter tears 
and agonised silence, end in fire and fury, 
whirlwind, tempest, lightning, and the 
Are you mad, my dear friend? No, you will 
not be angry with me. I could not write this 
if I had not a deep interest in all you write. 
Again: your characters all talk too much the 
same language—have the same intense and ex- 
aggerated and distorted imagination and sensi- 
bility. H and W. A » the only 
men deserving the name of characters, talk so 
that sometimes you could not tell which is 
speaking. One very extraordinary man_ is 
enough—remember, more than one principal 
light spoils a picture. If there be two extra- 
ordinary men, they should be utterly unlike.” 
The next extract is one of description :— 
“Two or three nights before, I had been 
struck with the amazing beauty of a sunset, 
which I saw from the Portsmouth side—it was 
like the sunsets of North America; not so 
brilliant, however, nor dyed with such exalted 
and fervent hues; but like them in the stillness 
of their beauty, when to look at them is enough 
to bring the water into your eyes, and to make 
your heart run over—especially if there is a 
woman at your side. I grew melancholy, and 
I thought how very little we know of each 
other in this world—nations of nations, neigh- 
bours of neighbours, brothers of brothers. On 
every side of me was the proof; on every side 
of me beauty and power that were considered 
peculiar to America; a real Indian summer— 
that Sabbath of the whole year; a superb sun- 
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set, and huge trees overloaded with foliage that 
appeared like a sort of gorgeous blazonry. 
Their colours were not so vivid as we have 


eye could reach, with a sort of ponderous and 


woods, but graver and quieter. 
to the eye, cloud over cloud, with colours that 
we love to see ina picture. Not so with our 
savage North American landscapes—they would 
startle and scare you if they were painted with 
fidelity. 
nature from Claude, or Poussin, or Hobbima, 


or Both, or Ruysdil, or from any body that|ring in every sentiment he utters. In short, 
ever painted a landscape in Europe, you would|we could wish our pages to be consulted as 


never be able to endure the truth in a land- 
scape of North America. 
deep fiery crimson, the scarlet and gold, the 
orange and purple, the innumerable shades of 
brown, would appear unworthy of a picture. 
You would feel as men who have been brought 
up to the stage do, when they see the terrible 
passions at work off the stage—you would 
swear that Nature herself was unnatural. So 
much for the sunset which I had seen two or 
three nights before; but nothing that I saw 
then, though it was all that I have described it 
to be, could equal the view that I had now of 
the Portsmouth shore off Gosport, of the ship- 
ping, of the military works, and of the far blue 
sea, with a fleet riding slowly over the dim 
barrier which hardly separated it from the far 
blue sky, launching away, ship after ship, into 
the unfathomable air, as if they knew, like the 
huge birds of South America when they float 
over the top of the Asides, into the sky, with 
all their mighty wings outspread—that there 
was no power in heaven or earth able to wreck 
them, or shatter them, or disturb them on their 
way. It was a picture to be remembered for 
life—to be carried away on the heart, as if the 
colours were burnt there, and the movable 
beauty of a camera obscura had been shut up 
for another day, or melted into the material 
and fixed there for ever and ever.”’ 

There is great beauty in this passage; and 
were we the oracle that Mr. Neale would con- 
sult, our answer would be one word—discip- 
line. But we take for granted, that either 
reviewer or friend would have to say what the 
Scotch husband said of his wife—‘ She winna 
be guidit by me.” 





The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Dod- 
dridge, D.D., &c. &c. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 552. 
London, 1831. Colburn and Bentley. 

WE have always professed to avoid polemical 

and political warfare. It is enough for a Jour- 

nal like this, even in the times of the greatest 
excitement, to endeavour to preserve its own 
little green field of delightful literature, of 
everlastingly improving sciences, and immor- 
tally refining arts, clear from the contagion of 


the hour: the ferment and agitation will pass! your orthodoxy into question among many who 


away, no matter how extraordinary and engros- 
sing they may be; and even those who have 
been engaged in the hottest of the turmoil will 
look back for purer gratification to the slightest 
record of better things. But we are not such 
dreamers as to fancy that it becomes any intel- 
ligent beings, at periods of critical importance 
to the whole structure and welfare of society, to 
say we will or can abstract ourselves from the 


some favourite and particular study, while all 
around us is rocking to the foundation with 
portent and change: no, this is not the duty of 
them in America, nor so various, nor did they | good citizens or good men; and we only advert 
overhang all the mountain-sides, and all the|to the subject by way of explanation, not apo- 
rocks, and every foot of the earth as far as the | logy. 
from every thought and word that could be 
fluctuating shadow; but they had a beauty of| attributed to partisanship in religion or go- 
their own, a beauty that we never see in the|vernment; and if ever we devote a few columns 
New World—a sort of pomp which is not the/to either principle, it is in the trust that our 
pomp of the wilderness, and a sort of wealth | efforts will be received as impartial analyses of 
which is not the wealth of our everlasting |able writers, for the general information, as far 
They swell up|as we are competent to digest and elucidate 
their labours. 


If you had gathered your ideas of | arguments ; 


The bright blue, the}embrace as could reasonably be expected from 


We desire to keep this publication free 


Thus, when we notice works of 
the classes referred to, it is simply to make 
them known: we may praise the style and skill 
of an author, without agreeing to one of his 
we may condemn the want of 
order and the manner of another, while concur- 


as fair and ample a report of the matters they 


unusual facilities and unremitting assiduity : if 
so, they will be found to be what we have 
hinted, a pleasant spot for recreation, instruc- 
tion, and enjoyment, not only during periods 
of popular ferment, but long after such periods 
have passed away. 
These few reflections have been called from 
us by the fifth and concluding volume of the 
remains of Dr. Doddridge. We care not if 
the Calvinist call the author of the Family Ev- 
positor a blamably easy and candid man—if the 
rigid disciplinarian frown upon, or the sancti- 
fied zealot condemn him: we take him as he is 
frankly represented to us by his descendant and 
editor; and we leave the bickerings of sects 
and parties to be fought out by the, considering 
the professions of Christianity, too willing and 
too ardent combatants. We therefore pass over 
the introduction to this volume, in which Mr. 
Humphreys contends that the nonconformists 
of the last century were liberal, loyal, and 
social men, as unlike the puritans of the pre- 
ceding age as the gloomy followers of their 
creed who affect superior holiness in the pre- 
sent day. Let the mélée of Methodist, Presby- 
terian, High-churchman, Baptist, Unitarian, 
Independent, Evangelical, &c. &c. take up the 
glove: we shake hands with the argument, 
and shall only produce a few extracts to speak 
for the volume. In a letter from Dr. Fordyce, 
dated Aberdeen, March 1748, we meet with 
some extremely shrewd remark, and a pleasant 
piece of literary gossip. 
‘¢T have (he says) read Colonel Gardiner’s 
Life, and felt my heart melted in many places. 
I cannot see that there was any impropriety in 
publishing his letters, but rather think they 
redound greatly to his honour. He was a most 
amiable man ; and I believe the glorious fruits 
of his piety will abundantly screen him from 
the imputation of an ill-informed enthusiasm, 
even among those who dare not reproach, 
though little disposed to imitate, his exalted 
piety. Perhaps there is too just ground for 
your reflection in the third section ; but I must 
be so frank as to tell you that it has brought 


cannot see what plausibility there is in the 
objection against the colonel’s character, for 
his adherence to the principles in which he was 
educated, i. e. those of the church of Scotland, 
which are the same upon that matter with 
those of England, unless upon the supposition 
of those principles being false or pernicious. If 
they are neither, where was the harm of adher- 
ing to them, especially as you intimate that the 


That infamous libel did not reach this place, 
and I think you are right to take no notice of 
it; though perhaps it had been better not to 
have thrown out so shrewd a hint, which the 
freest inquirers in both churches will surely 
think levelled at themselves. The subscription 
to such large formularies is undoubtedly a 
grievance in most establishments. But do dis. 
senters enjoy, or dare they use, in fact, in the 
full extent of the thing (not the word), that 
liberty of which they boast ? Are they exempt 
from expedients and salvos, and from phrases 
of ambiguous or equivocal meaning? I am 
afraid, doctor, we must always make some 
concessions to the foibles of the creature if we 
mean to do him good; which, if rigidly exa. 
mined, need to be understood cum grano salis. 
And are assemblies of creatures with such 
foibles to be less respected than individuals ? 
When you can produce a perfect individual, 
then will I shew you a perfect society! * * * 
I shall be prodigiously glad to see Mr. West’s 
Pindar, &c., of which I heard before. I re. 
member a beautiful poem of his, some years 
ago, in imitation of Spenser. I dare say you 
will be glad to hear that Thomson’s ‘ Castle of 
Indolence,’ which has lain so long indolent, is 
in the press. I have got Lowman, but have 
not yet had leisure to read him. Dr. Sykes 
writes me that he read him with great eager- 
hess, expecting to have his own work on sacri- 
fices superseded ; but he was disappointed, and 
went on boldly in his own way. He adds that 
his is a philological rather than a theological 
work. He writes me of an odd book, called 
* A full and perfect View of Christianity,’ 
written by one Deacon, of Manchester, a non- 
jurant; which he calls one of the most consist- 
ent books he ever saw, and very extraordinary 
to come from a non-jurant, who differs but 
little from a papist: he would have it consi- 
dered by a good hand. Have you read Rode- 
rick Random? It is done by a Scotch surgeon, 
one Smollett (who has written a pretty good 
tragedy), and, I am told, is well liked. What 
is this new play of Dr. Hoadley’s? You do 
not mean the Suspicious Husband? I think 
Mr. Lyttelton was right not to accept of the Ox- 
onian diploma. Your freethinking wits would 
have said ‘ the man wrote for a plume.” 

The following anecdote tempts us by its 
beauty. 

“ Some illiberal reflections being cast on the 
late Dr. Lindsey, Mrs. Humphreys vindicated 
his sincerity, and right of private judgment. 
A gentleman present remarked, with more as- 
perity than truth, that he wondered Dr. Dod- 
dridge had not rendered his family orthodox ! 
She replied, with perfect serenity, ‘ Sir, the 
orthodoxy my father taught his children was 
charity.’ ” 

Henry Baker, the F.R.S. and founder of the 
Bakerian lectures, was a frequent correspondent 
of Dr. Doddridge’s, who seems to have entered 
into his own pursuits in repaying his agreeable 
letters. For example: 
«« Northampton, July 2, 1748. 

“ Dear sir,—The occasion of my writing to 
you now is to inform you of a remarkable fact, 
which I have just heard from a member of the 
church of which I am pastor, and in whom I 
can entirely confide. He tells me that he has 
in Upper Heyford Field, about four miles from 
this town, a wether sheep which now suckles 4 
lamb. I know not by what accident the lamb 
sometime since ran after it and fixed upon Its 

aps, drawing hard, milk followed. The lamb 
me subsisted very well upon what it sucked, 
and at the late shearing time he himself 
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quantity. This reminds me of what Mr. Ray 
tells us, from Bocconi, that a countryman in 
Umbria nourished his child by milk from his 
own breast, and Florentinus and Malpighius 
are quoted on the same occasion. Bartholinus, 
in his Anatomy, p. 215, has some remarkable 
passages to this purpose: he quotes a passage 
in Aristotle concerning a he-goat, in Lemnos, 
which had a great quantity of milk. I shall 
add to this a short account of a monstrous lamb, 
which was weaned in a field near Newport Pag- 
nel, about the middle of last March, and was 
brought to me soon after it died. It had two 
perfect heads, and two long necks, each as large 
as that of a common lamb, but sucked only with 
that of the left side. So far as I could learn, 
the organs of both were complete. It walked 
only on four legs, but had a fifth hanging down 
between the two necks, rather longer than the 
other four, and the bones and hoof were double, 
and had four claws; the concave side of it was 
turned upwards, and whenever the creature 
walked, this leg moved up and down, as it 
seemed, spontaneously, and in a manner an- 
swerable to the other four: it had two tails.” 

Philosophical experiment appears to be inhe- 
rent; for the editor, in a note upon a danger- 
ous accident in the Thames, says : 

“ It occurred on the Thames, when a boat, 
in which the doctor had embarked, was nearly 
swamped. The water is so tempting and fatal 
in a variety of ways, that the reader will per- 
haps pardon a momentary digression, while I 
describe a little invention which may be the 
means of preserving the lives of persons in jeo- 
pardy from the manly and salutary practice of 
bathing. In accidents of this nature, although 
several persons are usually present, their efforts 
to recover the body in time are generally una- 
vailing. In fact, the struggles of the victim in 
the act of sinking, even if there is no stream, 
remove him to a distance from the spot where 
he disappeared, which deceives the eye of a 
spectator. When reflecting on these circum- 
stances, it occurred to my mind, that if a small 
line, say a piece of whipcord, twelve feet long, 
had a ball of cork, painted white and about the 
size of an orange, fixed at one end, and at the 
other a cotton belt, made to buckle over the 
shoulders, and passing round one arm to pre- 
vent its slipping, it would, if worn by a person 
who sunk when bathing, not only immediately 
shew where the body lay, but also furnish a 
safe and ready means of drawing it out of deep 
water. This simple apparatus is so easily 
made, and at so little cost, that it may be ex- 
pected that fathers and schoolmasters will insist 
upon its use, while the good sense of ‘ the bold 
swimmer’ will lead him to adopt the use of the 
life buoy, which may preserve him if seized by 
cramp, and will be no check to his amusement.”’ 

People never will provide against such haz- 
ards; we are all, always, too confident—other- 
wise, this hint might be advantageously taken. 
But it never will be—such is human character. 

Some letters from his secretary, Mr. Par- 
ker,* give an interesting account of the last 
hours of the celebrated Dr. Watts; but we 
must confine ourselves to a few paragraphs. 


* Apropos of this gentleman, Mr. Humphrey states, in 
anote—‘* Mr. Parker was, for a long period, the amanu- 
ensis and confidential attendant of Dr. Watts. It may be 
remarked, that the collectors of autographs have been 
frequently led into a mistake from the first circumstance, 
as almost all the letters of Dr. Watts were written as im- 
mediately from him by Mr. Parker. Of the letters in my 
Possession, only one is in the hand of the doctor; and 
that has a note on the back, by Dr. Doddridge, to that 
effect. The writing is feeble, disjointed, and tremulous, 
as might be — from a person suffering from nerv- 
ous debility. It may be added, that the signature of Dr. 
Watts is very closely imitated by Mr. Parker.” 


| $0 as to teach us all to die, and God has granted 


“ Several of the last weeks of his life were 
intermingled with much pain of body, and he 
was reduced to a state of great feebleness, and 
has been confined to his chamber almost three 
weeks, but has been able for the most part 
every day to sit up three or four hours. He 
wanted much to get up yesterday morning, and 
accordingly we gratified him; but one hour 
tired him, and we put him to bed again for the 
last time. Dr. Clark, his physician, was with 
him about two hours ago, and told us he was 
going off apace. Through the goodness of God 
he lay tolerably easy, and fell into a dose, in 
which he spent the night—would not receive 
any cordial; but half a spoonful once or twice 
—took no notice of any body, yet answered 
rationally when any question was asked. I 
fulfilled your request last night at five o’clock ; 
he took notice of it, but in such broken lan- 
guage that I cannot inform you in what man- 
ner. I never knew his mind any other than 
calm and peaceful, and so it will remain, I 
trust, to the time of his departure, which we 
think must take place in a few hours, at least 
before it is possible this can reach your hands. 
And I doubt not he will have a triumphant 
entrance into the heavenly kingdom of his 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after almost 
fifty years of painful, yet delightful and suc- 
cessful labour for the gospel of Christ, and in 
the seventy-fifth of his age. * * * He is 
quite sensible, and his mind in a state of great 
serenity. I told him this morning that he had 
taught us how to live, and was now teaching 
us how to die. He replied, ‘ Yes.’ I told 
him I hoped he experienced the comfort of 
those words, ‘ I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee.’ He answered in these words, ‘ I 
do so.’ It was his desire, since this last con- 
finement to his chamber, that he might behave 


his request. His animal powers have been for 
a good while gradually impairing ; and he says 
comparatively but little now to what he has 
said in times past, when he has dropped such 
expressions as these—‘ I would be waiting to 
see what God will do with me; it is good to 
say, as Mr. Baxter, ‘ what, when, and where 
God pleases.’ The business of a Christian is 
to do and bear the will of God; and if I was 
in health I could but be doing that, and that I 
may be now. If God should raise me up again, 
I may finish some more of my papers, or God 
can make use of me to save a soul, and that 
will be worth living for. If God has no more 
service for me to do, through grace, I am ready. 
It is a great mercy to me that I have no man- 
ner of fear or dread of death; I could, if God 
please, lay my head back and die without ter- 
ror this afternoon or night.’ At another time, 
‘ My chief supports are from my view of eter- 
nal things, and the interest I have in them. I 
trust all my sins are pardoned through the 
blood of Christ. I have no fear of dying; it 
would be my greatest comfort to lie down and 
sleep and wake no more” * * * He has 
desired to be buried in Bunhill Fields, deep in 
the earth, amongst the relics of many of his 
pious fathers and brethren, with whom he 
desires to be found in the resurrection; but 
with as little show as possible: and has ex- 
pressly directed that no rings shall be given, 
and that his funerel be attended by two Inde- 
pendent ministers, two Presbyterian, and two 
Baptist.”’ 

This is all we can allow to illustrate the Cor- 
respondence: the latter half of the volume is 
filled with Doddridge’s Diary—in all its parts a 
very edifying and pious production. Yet, as 





in nT a ca 
sages, we shall, in our next No., refer to what 
will be more generally acceptable, as a curious 
illustration of feelings and belief. 








Omnipotence: a Poem. By Richard Jarman. 
pp- 134. London, 1831. Chappell. 
SHAKSPEARE, with his usual knowledge of 
human nature, puts the well-known question 
of “* What’s in a name ?” into the mouth of a 
very young lady, exceedingly in love, who could 
not reasonably be supposed to analyse her mean- 
ings very closely. For example, among the 
many other things which there is in a name, 
there is a great deal of disappointment—ew. gr. 
the volume now before us. Omnipotence seems 
to imply every thing. We cannot say that any 
such promise has been fulfilled: Mr, Jarman 
has a musical ear for verse, much good feeling, 
and we cordially agree with the opinions he 
expresses; while a true and strong sense of 
religion is a very redeeming excellence. But 
we exceedingly doubt his possessing that origi- 
nal genius which alone commands attention for 

the poet. 





Petit Théatre de la Jeunesse, composé pour mes 
Eléves. Par Madame Backkey, auteur du 
‘¢ Souterrain,”’ des “ Soirées de Londres,’’ et 
la ‘* Chateau de St. Valerie.’’ 12mo. pp. 330. 
Londres, 1831. Dulau et Co. 

MopmeE. Backxk Er tells us in her preface, these 

dramas were composed for her pupils to per- 

form, and that she has found this plan of dia- 
logue. most efficacious in forwarding their pro- 
gress in speaking the language. The plan 
appears to us an excellent one ; and the dramas 
themselves embodying an interesting story, in 

a pleasant and animated form, are well calcu- 

lated for our young friends. They will recog- 

nise ‘¢ Cinderella” and ‘** Bluebeard” drama- 
tised for the occasion. 








Gebir, Count Julian, and other Poems. By 
Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 12mo. pp. 388. 
London, 1831. Moxon. 

THERE is much of poetical feeling, rather 
perhaps than of poetry, in this volume. There 
are some fine passages and very fine lines, 
though, as a whole, we much doubt its popu- 
larity. ‘* Gebir” is a sort of classical tale, the 
production of youth, and scarce calling for 
strict criticism. The minor poems are very 
bad,—silly and affected where they mean to be 
simple and natural. The tragedy of “ Count 
Julian” is the best specimen of the author's 
mind: some of the speeches have touches of a 
high order. Plot there is none, and the cha- 
racters are drawn in a vague and unsatisfactory 
manner. Mr. Landor seems to affect obscu- 
rity, or else falls into that common fault of 
authors, and imagines that his meaning is as 
obvious to others as it is to himself. We shall 
extract two or three passages which appear to 
us most worthy of selection. 


** Truth costs me more than falsehood e’er cost thee. 
Divested of that purple of the soul, 
That potency, that palm of wise ambition, 
Cast headlong by thy madness from that high, 
That only eminence ’twixt earth and heaven, 
Virtue, which some desert, but none despise. 
. * * * 
** He left 
To self-reproof the mutinies of vice ; 
Avarice, that dwarfs ambition’s tone and mien ; 
Envy, sick nursling of the court ; and pride 
That carnot bear his semblance nor himself; 
And malice, with bl-ar visage half descried 
Amid the shadows of her hiding-place.” 


A father’s lament for his children. 


«* Ermenegild! thou mightest, sure, have lived! 
A father’s name awoke no dread of thee ! 
Only thy mother’s early bloom was thine ! 





we cannot, from their length, copy these pas- 





There dwelt on Julian’s brow—thine was serene— 
The brightened clouds of elevated souls, 
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Feared 7 bey most below: those who looked up 


Saw, at their season, in clear signs, advance 

Rapturous valour, calm solicitude, 

All that impatient youth would press from age, 

Or sparing age sigh and detract eo 8 

Hence was his fall! my hope! myself! my Julian! 

Alas! 1 boasted—but I thought on him.” 
Striking remark. 

** Guilt hath pavilions, but no privacy.” 
Fine vein of reflection. 
«* Justice, who came not up to us through life, 

Loves to survey our likeness on our tombs, 

When rivalry, malevolence, and wrath, 

And every passion that once stormed around, 

Is calm e without them as within. 

Our very chains make the whole world our own, 

Bind those to us who else had past us by, 

Those at whose call brought down to us, the light 

Of future ages lives upon our name.” 


Love. 

«* Some are there whose close vision sees but one 
In the whole world, and would not see another 
For the whole world, were that one out of it. 

a s * * 

** Such grief is yet unknown to me: I know 
All tears are not for sorrow; many swell 
In the warm depths of gratitude and bliss; 

But precious over all are those that han, 

And tremble at the tale of generous deeds. 

These he relates when he might talk as’ you do 

Of passion; but he sees my heart, he finds 

What fragrance most refreshes it. How high, 

O Heaven! must that man be, who loves, and who 
Would still raise others higher than himself 

To interest his beloved !” 


Mr. Landor is evidently a man of cultivated 
intellect. It is a strange contrast to mark in 
him much of prejudice, and that petty vanity 
which shews itself in petty affectation. Now, 
we consider his spelling a mere affectation ; 
and a small distinction is, when of our own 
seeking, the mark of a small mind. 


up the peace of my mind to any earthly consi- 
deration whatever. Bread and water are nectar 
and ambrosia compared with the supremacy of 
a court of justice.’ ”” 
Yet this burden Lord Northington undertook 
to bear; and the author relates,—‘* There is 
an amusing anecdote respecting this transac- 
tion current in the profession, and which the 
late Lord Ellenborough used to relate with 
his characteristic humour. Immediately after 
Willes had refused the seals, Henley called 
upon him at his villa, and found him walking 
in his garden, highly indignant at the affront 
which he considered that he had received in an 
offer so inadequate to his pretensions. After 
entering into some detail of his grievances, he 
concluded by asking, whether any man of spirit 
could, under such circumstances, have taken 
the seals? adding, ‘ Would you, Mr. Attor- 
ney, have done so?’ Henley, thus appealed to, 
gravely told him, that it was too late to enter 
into such a discussion, as he was then waiting 
upon his lordship to inform him that he had 
actually accepted them.” 
We have recently had a good deal of discus- 
sion respecting Lord Lyndhurst’s declension 
in the scale of office. Lord Henley, in a note, 
reminds us, that ** Pemberton, after having 
been chief justice, first of the King’s Bench 
and then of the Common Pleas, upon being 
displaced, practised for many years at the 
bar.” 

Three neatly-engraved heads of Lord N., 
and two other of the Henley family, adorn the 
Memoir. 








Memoir of the Life of Robert Henley, Earl of |" 


Northington, Lord High Chanéellor of Great 

Britain. By the Right Hon. Robert Lord 

Henley, his Grandson. 12mo. pp. 64 of 

Memoir, and 81 of Judgments pronounced 

by Lord N. London, 1831... J. Murray. 
THERE was not much in the legal and public 
life of Lord Northington to record ; and it is to 
the credit of his * pius Eneas” that he has not 
given us a large book. Though not possessed 
of much popular interest, therefore, this little 
volume deserves to hold a place in good libra- 
ries ; while its appendix of decisions, during the 
nine years of his lordship’s holding the seals, will 
recommend it to lawyers. Having stated the 
character of the work, it may be anticipated 
that our extracts need be but very slight. The 
principal event in Lord N.’s life was the pro- 
minent part he took in overthrowing the 
Rockingham administration, which is, indeed, 
mainly attributed to him. In his youth he 
was, like most of the men of that day, a on 
vivant ; and we are told that “ many a severe 
fit of the gout was the result of his early in- 
dulgencies. When suffering from its effects, 
he was once overheard in the House of Lords to 
mutter, after some painful walks between the 
woolsack and the bar, ‘ If I had known that 
these legs were one day to carry a chancellor, 
nf ney taken better care of them when I was 
a la > ” 

In 1757, when a new ministry was formed 
with much difficulty, the disposal of the great 
seal was one of the troublesome points. 

** In the opinion of many, says his biogra- 
pher, Sir John Eardley Wilmot was the person 
to whose custody it would shortly be com- 
mitted ; an event, the possibility of which that 
modest and excellent person seems to have re- 
garded with the greatest apprehension. In 
a letter to his brother, he says, ‘ the acting 
junior of the commission is a spectre I started 
at, but the sustaining the office alone I must 


Select Library. Vol. II. Fisher and Co. 
Tuts is the second volume, also, of Mr. Ellis’s 
Polynesian Researches, and with very consider- 
able additions and improvements. The original 
work has been so highly commended in reviews 
of every kind, that we need add nothing to our 
notice of Vol. I.'to recommend this neat and 
cheap edition. 








Five Years of Youth; or, Sense and Senti- 
ment. By Harriet Martineau. 12mo. pp. 
264. London, 1831. Harvey and Darton. 

WE stumbled at the preface, which is not very 
intelligibly expressed. The volume itself is in- 
tended to shew, by the example of two sisters, 
that sense leads to utility and happiness, while 
sensibility is the source of vain imaginations 
and misery. We prefer the design to the exe- 
cution; yet the young will read the story with 
advantage, for it contains many good precepts. 








State Papers, published under the Authority of 
his Majesty’s Commission. (King Henry the 
Eighth. Parts I. and II.) Vol. I. 4to. 
pp- 902. London, 1831. J. Murray. 

WE have just seen this very important work, 

which will, of course, occupy many of our future 

columns. The preface gives an interesting ac- 
count of the preservation (and we are sorry to 
say loss too) of state papers, from a very early 
date: the collection itself is rich in data to 
correct the history of the eventful period to 
which it relates, and furnish curious views of 
men and things. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Mr. J. F. Dante, who has been appointed 
Professor of Chemistry at the King’s College, 
and whose meteorological and chemical investi- 
gations are well known to all our scientific 
readers, opened these evening meetings after 


a 
tions on the forms and attractions of the par. 
ticles of crystals. He first briefly described and 
illustrated the cleavages of calcareous spar, and 
other crystalline bodies, shewing that with 
each substance the variety of forms found in 
nature were reducible to one constant and pri- 
mitive form, into which all the particles could 
be brought. He then explained Haiiy’s bean. 
tiful theory of the manner in which the se- 
condary or resulting forms are produced by the 
grouping of the primitive particles; and refer. 
red to those substances which, like fluor spar, 
not being reducible to particles, are all of one 
form, and seem to be inconsistent with the 
theory of spherical, or spheroidal atoms, pro- 
duced by Dr. Wollaston. Mr. Daniell next 
referred to his former researches in this curious 
branch of science, by which a difficulty con- 
nected with the construction of the cube and 
spherical particles was removed, and shewed 
some magnificent samples of dissection, by 
which crystalline arrangement had been deve. 
loped. Finally, he noticed a recent observation 
by Mitscherlich upon the expansion of bodies 
by heat in different directions, and demonstrated 
its close association to the spheroidal theory. 
Mr. Daniell, in his progress, took occasion to 
remark, that Haiiy’s disciples said more for him 
than he had for himself; and that his words 
were not so strongly in opposition to the sphe- 
rical theory as many persons had supposed. 
With respect to fluor spar, for instance, al- 
though he concluded, that a mass must consist 
of tetrahedra, with octoedral spaces, or else 
of octoedra with tetrahedral, he urges that 
whatever be the form of the particles, his 
theory of decrements will hold good; and so it 
will though spherical and spheroidal atoms 
should displace those of polyhedral forms. 

In the library were numerous specimens of 
Ceylonese productions, brought from Ceylon 
by Lieut. Smith, R.A. These were highly 
interesting, and afford an illustration of the 
comparative states of the arts in other parts of 
the globe. 


#OCIETY OF ARTS. 


At the Annual Meeting of this Society on 
Wednesday, H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex was 
unanimously re-elected president; and Messrs. 
Hoblyn, Wm. Hughes Hughes, Wm. Pole, 
and Alderman Winchester, were chosen vice 
those officers who went out by rotation. Lay- 
ton Cooke, Esq. was elected chairman of the 
committee of agriculture; H. Hennel, Esq. 
chemistry ; R. H. Solly, Esq., correspondence 
and papers ; Messrs. Joseph Payne and Henry 
Roberts for miscellaneous matters; and Henry 
Singleton, Esq., for the polite arts. The 
house officers remain as before. On the Tues- 
day preceding, Mr. Savage delivered a lecture 
on architecture, which was illustrated by a 
vast variety of very beautiful drawings and 
models: among the latter was an exceedingly 
well-executed one of York Cathedral. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 

Dr. Henpenson in the chair.—A paper was 
read, entitled, “* An account of the different 
modes of keeping fruit, which have been tried 
at the Society’s garden for the season 183i. 

The statement was drawn up at the garden, and 
enumerated eight different modes; the three 
best and most practicable of which were, the 
covering of the fruit in pure and perfect’ » 

sand, dry fern, or in a deal box buried in %18 
earth. By any of these modes it wes })re 
served, free from shrivelling and any 4isa- 
greeable flavour: in all it must be deposited 








and will refuse at all-events. I will not give 





the Easter recess with some interesting observa- 


in a cold situation. By the other five modes, 
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although the fruit was preserved in a pretty 
sound state, a musty flavour was found to be 
communicated: this was especially the case 
where oat-chaff was the medium. A portion 
of the Society’s Meteorological Journal was 
likewise read. A superb collection of flowers 
was exhibited. Amongst them were nearly 
30 varieties of the polyanthus, narcissus, and 
some beautiful specimens of the camellia. Seve- 
ral gentlemen were elected. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 


Mr. Brit Ton’s fourth lecture on Architecture 
was read last Monday evening, and embraced 
an account, with numerous illustrations, of the 
great and splendid buildings of the Romans ; 
their temples, baths, aqueducts, bridges, am- 
phitheatres, fora, &c. In allusion to_ these 
splendid works, the lecturer quoted passages 
from Byron, Rogers, &c.; and also commented 
on the peculiar merits and qualifications of 
several other authors who have published their 
opinions on the architecture, arts, and antiqui- 
ties of Italy generally, and of Rome in parti- 
cular. After complimenting Piranesi, Hake- 
will, Williams, Forsyth, and Wilson, the last 
of whom is not much known ; and particularly 
the new work of “ Italy,” by Mr. Conder ; 
the once popular “ Tour,” by Eustace, was 
described as very erroneous and deceptive. 
Mr. Britton concluded an impressive lecture 
by referring to a novel by Mr. Lockhart, 
called ‘* Valerius,” for a view and powerful 
description of the Colosseum at Rome, when 
supposed to be filled with spectators, &c. in the 
time of Trajan. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Thelwall gave 
a very eloquent lecture on the advantages of 
studying elocution, and on other mental and 
personal accomplishments. 


MR. ADAMS’S LECTURES. 

Mr. Apams, of whose lectures, at the Adelphi 
and at Willis’s Rooms, we have spoken in former 
Numbers, is now delighting various audiences 
in the country. Having just concluded a course, 
and we are happy to say, a profitable one, at 
Enfield, he next week visits Canonbury Tavern, 
at Islington. Since Mr. Adams was at the 
Adelphi, he has added much to his astronomi- 
cal apparatus; and not being limited to one 
night’s lecture, treats the subject at much 
greater length than at either of the above- 
named places ; and it is no small expression in 
favour of the lecturer’s able remarks, to state, 
that from this very circumstance the lectures 
receive additional interest. Mr. Adams has 
added to his astronomical lectures, a course on 
pneumatics, which he also illustrates by an ex- 
tensive apparatus; but of this we shall speak 
more fully in a future Number. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


A SOCIETY FOR BRINGING FORWARD 
UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 


THE object of the Society forming to assist 
unknown authors, Mr. Editor, is a benevolent 
and useful one; but I quite agree with you, 
that the plan proposed has no chance of suc- 
ceeding. It will bring the Society into diffi- 
culties, while it will even fail in accomplishing 
its generous purpose. 

The design, however, is so praiseworthy, 
that it is a pity it could not be effected. ‘I 
have long thought of another plan, which in 
all probability would produce the intended 
benefit: and I have the sanction of some expe- 
tienced booksellers to whom I have mentioned 


it, in favour of it. They think with myself, 
that if it were managed with prudence, it 
would work well, and could scarcely fail of 
success. As the public attention is called to 
the subject, I trust you, as a friend to litera- 
ture and literary men, will make it known in 
your universally read Gazette. 

It is, I believe, admitted by “‘ the trade,” 
that the sale of 300 copies at the trade price 
will pay the expense of 500 copies. Let a 
society for encouraging authors yet unknown 
be formed on the plan of subscribing to take so 
many books a-year,—say to the value of five 
pounds. Subscribers may agree to purchase as 
many more as they please: but, perhaps, it will 
be difficult to muster 300 regular subscribers at 
a higher minimum. 

It will be a matter for consideration, whether 
the subscribers should receive the books at the 
trade or retail price; but to induce subscrip- 
tion, I think it would be better to adopt the 
former rate. The half of the first year’s sub- 
scription should be paid down as soon as the 
Society commences publishing. After this, the 
rule should be prompt payment on the delivery 
of each book. The enforcing of this regulation 
would be found to be of much practical ad- 
vantage, and prevent many unpleasing con- 
sequences. 

This plan is one of easy execution, provided 
the requisite number of 300 subscribers, or 
upwards, is obtained. It would give writers 
of merit, whether in the instructive or amusing 
lines, who cannot find a bookseller willing, 
under the circumstances, to venture,—a fair 
opportunity of becoming popular. The writer 
would by means of it exhibit his pretensions to 
the subscribers, moving, as they must be, in 
various ranks of society. If they are pleased, 
they will make him known to their connexions, 
and thus assist the further sale. The appro- 
bation of the committee, who should be literary 
men of more or less eminence, would also be a 
powerful advertisement in his favour. If the 
work, thus effectively published, was successful, 
he could carry it with these recommendations to 
the trade, and in most cases he might easily 
find a bookseller who would now think it pru- 
dent to purchase the remaining copies, and if 
called on by the demand, to continue the pub- 
lishing. Or it might be retained in the hands 
and under the auspices whence it had ema- 
nated. 

So much for the author. And for the sub- 
scriber, he would not merely encourage deserv- 
ing men, most of whom he might even specially 
wish to patronise, at a small yearly expense, 
without any risk whatever, but he would get 
works of merit, at their fair value, to the full 
amount of his subscription. 

With respect to the trade, too, and this is a 
consideration of great practical importance, as 
all will find to their cost who under-rate it, I 
am satisfied, that instead of setting their face 
against such a plan, they would encourage it, 
provided none got the works at the trade price 
but bond fide yearly subscribers. It would, in 
fact, tend to promote their sale; and it would 
do what would be agreeable to most publishers 
in the case of new literary candidates. It 
would bring fairly forward writers whom they 
would wish to see encouraged, though they did 
not consider it prudent to venture the publi- 
cation of the first works. In truth, it would 
take away the most hazardous part of their 
business, by advertising and fairly trying the 
merits of new men. I have very little doubt 
that many of them would become subscribers to 
a well-organised plan of this sort. 

Under the natural difficulties in the circum. 








— caetiaeieeeesnenmnnmneeneeinant aie 
stances of literature, the want of some such 
plan has always been felt. Many excellent 
works have been lost to society; while many 
worthy and gifted individuals, who would 
have shone as successful writers, and contri- 
buted to the advancement of science or taste, 
as well as to the benefit of their country, have 
pined away in obscurity and died ree 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Str AstLtEey Cooper in the chair.—A paper 
was read, on the errors in the course of vessels, 
occasioned by local attraction, with some re- 
marks on the recent loss of his Majesty’s ship 
Thetis; by Peter Barlow, Esq. Sir M. A. 
Shee was elected a fellow. Professor Buck- 
land presented his work on the occurrence of 
the remains of elephants and other quadru- 
peds in the cliffs of frozen mud in Eschscholtz 
Bay, within Beering’s Strait, and in other 
distant parts of the shores of the Arctic seas. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Sir Grorce Staunton in the chair.— 
A great number of valuable and interest- 
ing donations were made to the Society: 
amongst them were several curious Burmese 
musical instruments, also a carved chair from 
Malacca, which had been used in the inqui- 
sition when the country was in the posses- 
sion of the Portuguese: these, and several 
MSS., were presented by Mr. Fullerton, late 
governor of Prince of Wales’s Island. From 
Capt. Rainer, R.N. several mineralogical spe- 
cimens from Egypt, including a piece of the 
vocal statue of Memnon;+ fragments from 
Mounts Horeb and Sinai; and a fine mass of 
double refracting spar from Shaikh Eridi, sup- 
posed to be the Diamond Garden of the Ara- 
bian Tales. From Capt. Robertson, of the 
Bombay service, a coloured drawing or plan of 
an Indian game called the Shastree’s game of 
heaven and hell, with specimens of the dice 
and men used in playing it. An account of 
this game was read. It appeared to be founded 
upon some of the metaphysical dogmas of the 
Hindoos, and was intended to illustrate the 
progress of a soul from hell to heaven! A 
letter from M. Jacquemont, communicated by 
Sir Alexander Johnston, was also read. M. 
Jacquemont has been sent to India as a natu- 
ralist, at the expense of the French govern- 
ment. On the recommendation of Baron 
Cuvier he came to England previously to his 
setting out, for the purpose of procuring letters 
of introduction from the learned here. He 
speaks in the highest possible terms of the libe- 
rality and attention shewn to him by every 
British authority in India. He dates from 
Ladakh, in Thibet; and in a postscript he 
calls attention to the philological labours of 
M. Csoma de Kéros, a Hungarian, who has 
resided four years at Thibet, for the purpose 
of compiling a vocabulary and grammar of the 
Thibetan language, in which he has suc- 
ceeded ; and, at the date of this letter, he was 
about to proceed to Calcutta with the fruits of 
his labour. A letter from Capt. Rainer was 
likewise read: it comprised a short account of 
an avenue of sphinxes, discovered by him in 
the early part of 1829, at Beni Hassan, in 


Egypt. 


* On a= gs | this letter, the interest and im nce 
of most of the hints contained in which we highly appre- 
ciate, we shall, for the present, content ourselves with 
inviting to it the consideration of the friends of literature, 
and poin also to the possibility of uniting the plan 
with that of a Capital Subscription Fund in Shares.-—Ed. 





L. G. 
¢ A shameful spoliation, in our opinion.—Ed. L. G. 
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PINE ARTS. 


SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 
{Fourth notice.] 

No. 383. Interior of a Ship’s Cabin, with 
Smugglers playing. H. P. Parker.—But for 
smugglers and and such gentry, many 
artists would want subjects for their pencils. 
With these rude materials, and their rude ac- 
companiments, a picturesque composition is 
easily achieved. In the instance before us, the 
variety of character and costume, and the effect 
of light and colour proper to the scene, are 
most successfully depicted. 

No. 403. 4 Tornado passing over an Ameri- 
can Forest. T. Cole.—If the tempest has done 
its part in the production of this terrific chaos, 
so has the artist in its representation ; and that 
in a style which would not discredit the pencil 
of Gaspar Poussin. 

No. 404. My Child! My Child! H.E. Dawe. 
—How many an artist seems, in his works, to 
say with Zanga, “‘ Horrors are not displeasing 
to me.” Martyrdoms being out of date, wrecks 
and drownings supply their place. But can 
any one suppose that such subjects, however 
well executed, are either instructive or orna- 
mental ? 

No. 405. Marble Coppice, Isle of Wight; 
Jinished on the spot. W.R. Earl.—Both in the 
tangled underwood of the fore-ground, and the 
open space of the distance, this clever picture, 
like all that we have seen of Mr. Earl’s works, 
bears the stamp of truth and taste. 

No. 411. Landscape, with Gipsies. J. Stark. 
Every observer of nature, and every lover of 
art, will find in Mr. Stark’s works all the truth 
and simplicity which distinguish the best pro- 
ductions of Ruysdael and Hobbima, but without 
any servile imitation. 

No. 423. Heath Scene. F. W. Watts.—A 
similar character may be given of Mr. Watts’ 
pencil. He has imparted to his Heath Scene 
an interest not often found even in subjects of 
a more varied nature. 

No. 426. A Gravel-pit in Windsor Forest. 
R. B. Davis.—A pleasing example of the pic- 
turesque, united with an admirable tone of 
colour, 

No. 435. Catherine Seyton. H. Liverseege.— 
How many pencils have already been employed, 
and how many will in future times be employed, 
in embodying the conceptions of that great 
writer, one of whose beautiful mental images 
Mr. Liverseege has here so happily made 
“ sensible to sight!" There is no surer test 
of descriptive power. 

No. 436. A Cottage Scene. P. Nasmyth.— 
The name of this artist is associated with all 
that is exquisitely finisled in landscape scenery. 

No. 437. The Absent. E. T. Parris.— 
Every thing we have yet seen from Mr. Parris’s 
hand shews he is of opinion, with Lord Chester- 
field, that ‘* whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well.” Accordingly we find no 
slovenliness, no mere hints at form. The tear 
in this little work is a perfect representation of 
one ; the pearl has all the lightness and trans- 
parency of that delicate gem. What is still 
better, however, is, that the sentiment is finely 
expressed, and that the whole is full of character 
and grace. 

No. 438. The Enchantress Armida, from 
Tasso. F. Y. Hurlstone.—We have always 
thought highly of Mr. Hurlstone’s talents, and 
we never saw them exhibited to greater advan- 
tage. Bold, striking, and imaginative, we feel 
it difficult to say whether we are more charmed 

with the powerful expression, or with the rich 
and deep tone of this noble performance. 


WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 


Own fascinating and peculiar annual exhibition 
of Paintings in Water Colours opens for pri- 
vate view to-day, and on Monday to the world. 
It is with great pleasure we can state, that no 
former year has excelled the present, either in 
the number and variety, or the beauty and ex- 
cellence of these productions. The whole is a 
delightful monument of English art. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of the Bible. 

WE have just seen the first part of a “ Series 
of Prints to illustrate the Old and New Testa- 
ment,’ the publication of which will, we un- 
derstand, be commenced next week by Mr. 
Martin. In a prospectus which he has is- 
sued of the work, Mr. Martin observes that 
‘© Though he is aware that the Bible is a 
source from which many artists have drawn 
subjects, adapted to their individual styles of 
treating them, he is nevertheless satisfied that 
the supply is inexhaustible ; and he is induced 
to hope, that his own peculiar mode of repre- 
senting the events recorded in sacred history, 
is one which will be found to possess advan- 
tages that have hitherto been overlooked by 
his distinguished predecessors. No attentive 
reader of the Bible will fail to observe, that it 
abounds in subjects singularly fitted for graphic 
illustration. The grandeur and importance of 
the events described,—the awful and myste- 
rious character of so many of the incidents,— 
the romantic scenery of the countries in which 
they occurred,—the picturesque costume of 
their inhabitants,—and the extent and majesty 
of their public buildings,—form altogether a 
mass of materials particularly calculated for 
pictorial display. If, indeed, the painter fails 
to fix the attention, to raise the imagination, 
and to satisfy the judgment of the spectator, 
he fails certainly from lack of power, not from 
a deficiency of materials, aud those of the very 
highest order. The truth is, that in by far 
the greatest portion of the sacred history 
there is scarcely a page that does not seem to 
afford a subject for a picture; and the real 
difficulty lies, perhaps, in making the best se- 
lection. In the early books especially, they 
abound in almost every kind. Some of them, 
indeed, may not come within the proper sphere 
of the painter’s art; but the more extended 
field of action adopted by Mr. Martin,—his 
method of availing himself of all the objects 
afforded by inanimate nature, as well as by the 
passions and ingenuity of man,—of bringing 
before the eye the vast and magnificent edifices 
of the ancient world,—its forests, wilds, inter- 
minable plains,—its caverns, and rocks, and 
mountains,—of freely employing the aid of 
those powerful and primitive elements of air 
and water, which, when agitated by their Al- 
mighty Disposer, (using the language of the 
poet, ) 

* Between the green sea and the azure vault sets 

roaring war;’ 

—with the aid, he repeats, of all such available 
agencies, the artist may perhaps be enabled to 
select subjects that have been hitherto set aside 
as impracticable, and thus give new features to 
his illustrations that may not be without their 
attractions, and which, in his judgment,—whe- 
ther he can successfully employ them or not,— 
are absolutely necessary to the due display of 
the great and supernatural events related by 
sacred historians.” 

The subjects of the two prints which will 
form the first part of Mr. Martin’s publication, 


SS 
and Eve presenting Adam with the fruit of the 
forbidden tree. They are both full of the 
high and distinguishing characteristics of this 
artist’s pencil. Whether the first is altogether 
a fitting subject for pictorial representation — 
whether “ the Spirit of God moving upon the 
face of the waters’ can ever be adequately or 
satisfactorily depicted—we will not take upon 
ourselves to decide ; but we can unequivocally 
say that Mr. Martin has in this composition 
shewn extraordinary power in the production 
of grandeur of effect. With regard to the 
second print, it is a rich assemblage of exqui- 
sitely beautiful scenery, such as might well 
compose an earthly paradise, and over which 
Mr. Martin has shed that magic of light and 
shade of which he is so great a master. 

Six Views of Windsor Castle, from original 
Sketches by S. Scarthwaite; drawn on stone 
by W. Westall, A.R.A. Dickison. 

Very pleasing representations of this ancient 
and magnificent palace, in all its renovated 
splendour. 


The History and Topography of the United 
States of America. Edited by John Howard 
Hinton, A.M. Parts X. XI. XII. 

Tuts work appears to be “ progressing” in a 

very successful manner. Of the plates, the 

only portion of it on which we can at present 
speak at all, we can speak with much praise. 

We were especially struck in the numbers 

under our notice with two of the views; the 

one of a magnificent production of nature, the 
other of a magnificent production of art: we 
allude to “ The Fall of Niagara,” and “ The 

Capitol, at Washington.” 





Visits of William IV., when Duke of Clarence, 
as Lord High Admiral, to Portsmouth, in the 
year 1827 ; with Views of the Russian Squa- 
dron. By Henry Moses. No. II. 

WE are glad to see ‘that her Majesty has been 

graciously pleased to take this clever and pretty 

little publication under her especial protection. 


The Traveller Disturbed. Painted by W. Kidd; 
engraved by T. L. Busby. 

WE are sorry we cannot say much in favour 

of this performance. The subject is not very 

agreeable ; and the art of engraving stands too 

high to admit of the success of medivcrity or 

inferiority. 


Sketches in Italy. Engraved on stone by 
W. Linton. No. ITI. 

WELL has the artist sustained the character 
we gave of the two former Numbers of this 
truly splendid work: nor can we, from the 
great improvement in this, pretend to say 
where the climax of his talents will end ; for, 
like the epicure of old, he continues to cater so 
well in his intellectual banquet, that ‘‘ increase 
of appetite doth seem to grow by what it feeds 
on.” The fact is, the present Number is so 
full of interest both in subject and style of 
execution, as to call forth fresh admiration: 
nor can we for a moment doubt but that each 
succeeding part will equally establish the in- 
tegrity as well as the skill of the artist. “The 
Convent of the Holy Trinity ’’ is very magn!- 
ficent. ‘‘The Crater of Vesuvius” may be 
considered as unique, since no other artist ever 
ventured to sit within the very vortex of its 
horrors. ‘ Civita Castellana,”’ the subject of 
a picture by this artist, now in the Suffolk 
Street Exhibition, “‘ The Convent of San Bene- 
detto,” and ‘¢ Rome from the Villa Barberin!, 

are beautiful in composition and grand 1 











are the Divine command, “ Let there be light !”’ 


subject. “ Procida Castle,” interesting from 
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its associations; “ Assisi,’’ at once elegant} 


and sublime; while “ Eboli” exhibits in its 
dark towers, deep ravines, and unscalable cliffs, 
the haunts and lurking dens of fierce banditti, 
invested with all of the romantic that the fancy 
of the painter, or the imagination of the poet, 
can form in its sublimest flights. 


Rome, February 20, 1831. 

Tue artists, Italian and foreign, established 
here last year a society for the exhibition of 
their paintings and sculpture. The collection 
this year, just opened, does not, I fear, say 
much for the state of the arts in oe 
Some of the best artists seem to withhold 
their works, which is to be regretted, as the 
institution could not but be advantageous to 
the fraternity, and ought certainly to be en- 
couraged among themselves. Our own works 
hold a pretty high place among the others. 
In the statue-room there is very little: by 
far the best thing is a cast by Gibson of his 
well-known group of Psyche and the Zephyrs. 
Wyatt, perhaps the cleverest sculptor in Rome, 
after Thorwaldsen, has sent nothing: his 
Nymph, done for Sir R. Lawley, was the gem 
of the exhibition last year. Galt’s dogs are 
perfect. Among the pictures there are two 
clever and well-studied portraits by H. Vernet, 
with whose name and works you are 80 
well acquainted. By another French artist, 
Bonnefond, we have a picture of a ceremony 
in the Greek church ; full of feeling and ex- 
pression, well put together, and brilliantly 
coloured. The best picture is certainly one 
by Robert, a Swiss, and a beautiful picture 
it is, though perhaps deficient in the two 
great principles of chiaro-scuro and natural 
colour. It is most admirably drawn, and full 
of Italian character. The subject represents 
a harvest-home in the Pontine Marshes, but 
he has thrown an almost historic interest 
into it. Eastlake has left us for England. 
His friend Severn, of the same school, has 
one or two very pretty things, particularly a 
new production, painted, I believe, for Sir M. 
Ridley taken from the vintage. There is a 
beautiful little full-length portrait by Uwins, 
which will not diminish his high reputation, 
and makes us regret that he has shewn no- 
thing else. A very clever head by Edmonstone 
(of Edinburgh), which reminds us of the spirit 
and manner of Opie. Atkins has surpassed 
himself this year in a portrait of Lord Belfast : 
he has also a good one of Lord Meath. 
Of Penry Williams it is enough to say that he 
has three pictures in the gallery ; all the world 
knows they must be beautiful: the large land- 
scape, however, is not in my eyes the fore. 
most production of his very skilful pencil. But 
the most remarkable English picture in Rome 
is not in the exhibition room. It is the 
Judgment of Socrates, by Mr. Salter. For 
simple grandeur of composition, classical dig- 
nity, vigour of pencil, richness and harmony 
of colour, and true conception of the subject, it 
forms an admirable exception to the poverty, 
glare, triteness, or negligence, which so often 
characterise the tasteless and tame pictures of 
our day. The figure and head of Socrates 
standing before his judges is singularly happy, 
and indeed the air of the heads throughout 
(and there are many), is remarkably grand, 
simple, and varied. There is an astonishing 
force of chiaro-scuro and relief in the picture 
—the drawing, the natural and dignified group- 
mg, merits a high degree of praise; the story 
is well told, and every thing is appropriate. 

neral and repose reign through 
the whole, both in colour and attitude ; all is 





still while the philosopher speaks, and the 
groups that are in conversation seem to whis- 
per- You will be prepared to conclude from 
this that Salter is a young man of the greatest 
promise ; in fact, here is promise and perform- 
ance too. The picture has excited much curiosity 
in Rome, having gained him the distinguished 
honour of being elected a ‘ Professore della 
prima classe "’ of the Academy at Florence, from 
which place he has lately arrived. Few young 
artists are enterprising enough to enter upon 
the line of historical painting ; and when they 
cease to be young artists, and have established, 
perhaps, a competency, which would justify 
their attempting a bolder flight, their manner, 
and probably their taste, has become formed 
upon petty productions—their genius is cramp- 
ed—and the flight fails. I hope Salter, on his 
return to England next year, will meet with 
a degree of patronage which will enable him to 
prosecute this branch of the art. Lord Burghersh 
had the discernment to discover and appreciate 
the painter’s merit some years ago at Florence ; 
and a picture which he painted for his lord- 
ship, a portrait of two of his children, is not 
likely to disgrace his future fame. Ifa man of 
fortune were to offer a sufficient sum for the 
best picture on a given subject, of a certain 
size, to be completed within a certain time, 
and to be judged by a committee, he would 
probably get an excellent picture, and the best 
of the unsuccessful ones would be pretty sure 
to find purchasers. This is an idea which has 
just struck me: I wish some one would make 
it public, and still more that some one would 
make the experiment. 





MODEL OF LONDON. 


Amone the present Sights of London we have 
to notice a sight of London itself. This model, 
at which we took a glance yesterday at the 
Western Bazaar, is on the scale of 4} feet toa 
mile. It is a production of great diligence and 
accuracy, and has, we were informed, occupied 

ee years in its construction. The effect is 
very good, and the labour a curious example of 
industry in an extraordinary pursuit. The 
river, bridges, streets, docks, churches, and 
other public buildings, are all correctly figured, 
and the general appearance is singular as well 
as original, 

Another very curious exhibition is one of 
Pictures worked in cloth, in Soho Square. 
Without seeing it, it is impossible to conceive 
that such performances could have been exe- 
cuted from such materials, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
BAGATELLES, BY MRS. CAREY. 
On the proposed Mode of conveying articulate Sounds through 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway. 

Ou, news of wonder! news of joy, 
To gossips through the nation ! 

’T will Rumour’s hundred tongues employ, 
And cause a great sensation. 


Scandal was wont to travel post ; 
But she’ll disdain that stale way, 
When she shall hear her vot’ries boast 
Of railing by the railway. 


Think how delightful, thus to send 
The on-dit of the minute 

To some dear sympathising friend, 
Who'll take an interest in it ! 


Who, should this novel plan proceed, 
May, in her turn, convey it 

To ears attent, on Thames or Tweed, 
As quick as she can say it. 





Grave folk, indeed, who value fame, 
May dread this rare invention : 

I care not ; be it theirs to blame, 
While I go on to mention 


How lovers, doom’d by fate to part, 
May thus hold sweet communion, 

Pour forth each feeling of the heart, 
Or plan a private union. 


No need of writing —dillets-doux 
Will go quite out of fashion, 

When tubes, that sound the gossip’s news, 
Shall breathe the lover’s passion. 


No letters passing! Pause and think, 
Ye rulers of the nation, 

How low the revenue might sink 
Through such a defalcation ! 


Yet ways and means might be devised 
The due supplies to handle : 
Yes! ministers might be advised 
To lay a tax on scandal ! 
On the Marriage of Miss Dear. 
Beloved! while single, woo’d, and won, 
Thy lot might seem severe— 
Thy honeymoon but just begun, 
Thyself no longer Dear. 


But Hope suggests a happier fate 
Thy wedded life to cheer ; 

Though changed thy name, a faithful mate 
May ever call thee Dear. 











MUSIC. 
On Wednesday, the last of Mr. Phillips’ course 
of four lectures was delivered in the concert- 
room of the Royal Academy, before a highly 
respectable audience. The chief subject was 
the defective state of our national psalmody. 
The lecturer contended that it required but 
little knowledge of music to effect a very decided 
improvement in the vocal service of our parish 
churches, if the choirs were‘ taught a proper 
emphasis in the delivery of the words, instead 
of that total violation of rhyme and reason 
which issues from the parish-clerk and his ad- 
juncts. The barbarous taste of allowing a mul- 
titude of discordant voices to sing in what is 
called wnison, has been too long the reproach 
of the English school of sacred music. The 
different effect produced by solo singing, even 
when excellent, as compared with fugue and 
contra-point, was illustrated by Mr. Phillips 
and the pupils of the Academy singing the same 
air as solo, and then harmonised. A similar 
illustration was given on the old favourite Scots 


-jair, * We’re a’ noddin,” harmonised by Mr. 


Phillips with great taste, and deservedly ho- 
noured with an encore. The illustrations selected 
by the lecturer from the works of Mozart, 
Sir John Stevenson, Lord Burghersh, and 
others, were equally creditable to the judgment 
of the lecturer and the talent of his juvenile 
assistants. The execution of the favourite 
terzetto in Cosi fan tutti, first in the Italian, 
and then adapted to English words, shewed 
that the English language is not so defective 
as the self-interest of foreign artists describe it. 

As the express object of these lectures appears 
to be that of rescuing this country from the 
imputations of barbarism, which have been too 
long and too justly applied by foreigners when 
speaking of English music, we think Mr. Phillips 
entitled to the thanks of his countrymen, and to 
extended support and patronage. 





SOCIETA ARMONICA. 


On Monday another beautiful concert was given 
by this Society. 
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DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 


On Saturday last, the public were indebted to 
the indefatigable and popular pen of Mr. Planché 
for a new drama at this theatre, entitled The 
Legion of Honour; and taken from Le Cen- 
tenaire of the French. Like all the author’s 
productions, (and we believe it is- about the 
seventicth!) it is excellently adapted for the 
stage; and affords another proof of the dis- 
crimination with which he selects, and the 
skill with which he finishes, his theatrical 
compositions. In spirit and essence the piece 
is unquestionably more French than English ; 
and we have been amused to observe this ob- 
jection made to it by some of our fellow-critics, 
—as if the national stage were to be literally so 
national that it should never represent foreign 
feelings and manners! This is truly being 
national with a vengeance: but as we have no 
antipathy to amusement on account of the 
quarter whence it is drawn, we can say of the 
Legion of Honour, like many other pleasing 
-plays of the same class, that we are glad to see 
them redeem our Drama from its otherwise 
inevitable sterility. Under the present system, 
no living author could run the risk of writing 
original compositions for the stage; throwing 
away the labour of many months, or even of 
years, upon the risk of capricious managers, 
capricious actors, and a capricious public. No; 
till dramatic literature is better rewarded and 
protected, let us not find fault with enter- 
taining importations and adaptations. Of 
these, the present is one. Four generations of 
Galliards flourish in it, consisting of Philippe 
Farren), an old soldier, aged 102; Jérome 
sons his son, aged 70; Pierre (Liston), 
his grandson, aged 50; and Capt. Antoine, his 
great-grandson, a young military hero, (Mr. 
Bland). Besides these, there is Harley, as a half 
gardener, half-corporal of dragoons ; Benson Hill, 
as a drum-major; Miss Poole as his adopted 
child, and a drum-boy of the first water ; Mrs. 
Orger as an aubergiste ; and Mrs, Waylett as her 
niece, a pretty soubrette. The story involves 
the loves of Jerome and Pierre for the two ladies, 
and their being ousted by the drum-major and 
gardener ; and the bestowal of a long over-due 
cross of the Legion of Honour upon Philippe 
Galliard. The details, however, are not so 
interesting as the general action, The march 
of Time on a century of men is a striking 
spectacle, and it is treated in a striking man- 
ner. Farren’s is a wonderfully fine picture of 
extreme old age; every touch is nature, and 
every peculiarity redolent of military France. 
His son and grandson are rendered more di- 
verting from their relative and comparative 
ideas of their own juvenility; and Dowton and 
Liston are two famous old youths. Harley 
and Hill are both excellent; and no less can 
be saif of Mistresses Orger and Waylett. The 
little girl Poole is ‘* prodigious: we are 
almost sorry to see a child act so well; for it 
always puts it into our head, that to be a first- 
rate performer is not so difficult as the leaders 
would teach us to believe. The National 
Guard is, to use the common phrase, having a 
run; and we will not close our notice of it 
without again adverting to the great fund of 
entertainment with which Mr. Planché has 
supplied the public. On Tuesday night the 
pieces were, this opera, Charles the T'welfth, 
and the National Guard,—all his justly suc- 
cessful productions ! 








COVENT GARDEN. 
On Wednesday night Miss Fanny Kemble 
made her appearance in Camiola, the heroine 
of Massinger’s Maid of Honour; a play and 
character understood to have been especially 
selected by herself, and, as far as regards her 
own part, a very judicious selection. Arch, 
graceful, and throwing into the last scene the 
most touching pathos, both her fine poetical 
conception of the heroine, and her skilful em- 
bodying, not only shewed her continued im- 
provement, but gave promise of much higher 
excellence. Her delivery is rapidly losing its 
monotony; her voice is as sweet, but more 
varied, though we must still protest against 
one or two peculiarities of pronunciation: to 
instance one, the sounding o as u* has all the 
vulgarity of a cockneyism. The expression of 
her brow is very beautiful and intellectual ; but 
she deteriorates it by making her eyes, like 
patriotic opinions, too movable. Still, as a 
whole, Camiola is a very exquisite impersona- 
tion of the poetry of our old English drama. 
With the exception of Warde, who gave an 
excellent delineation of the high-minded and 
chivalric General Gonzaga, none of the other 
dramatis persone call for particular criticism. 
Charles Kemble had a very disagreeable part to 
support, and which he acted most languidly. 
Neither Abbott’s Fulgentio, Blanchard’s <As- 
tutio, nor Keeley’s Sylli, could be better than 
the‘author made them, and that is not much. 
With regard to the play itself, it is equally de- 
ficient in action and in interest; all its sym- 
pathies belong to an age gone by; and its hu- 
mour, then an obvious and applicable satire, 
is now absurd, not laughable. There is one 
great inconsistency in the plot: Camiola, in 
the first act, refuses Bertoldo, he being a 
knight of Malta; and when he proposes a dis- 
pensation, says,— 
«* Oh, take heed, sir! 
When what is vowed ta heaven is dispensed with 


To serve our ends on earth, a curse must follow, 
And not a blessing.” 


In the fourth act, however, she makes his 
marriage with her a condition of his ransom,— 
conduct liable to two objections: first, as not 
delicate thus to make a debt of love; secondly, 
as quite forgetting her religious scruples. There 
was a pretty story in a collection called Tales 
of Fact and Fiction, in which this difficulty is 
much more neatly managed: Camiola, in these, 
desires the contract as a means of inducing the 
king’s consent, who objects to the disparity of 
birth. Again, the sudden and avowed passion 
of Aurelia revolts all our present notions of 
feminine propriety. We conclude by express- 
ing our conviction that the older dramas are 
unfit for the modern stage; the great, the ex- 
quisite poetry in which they abound, is a beauty 
only to be appreciated in the closet. How finely 
is the following idea rendered from Horace !— 
*« Virtue, if not in action, is a vice.” 

Again, the description of England, as 

«« The mistress of the ocean, her navies 
Oo Putting a girdle round about the world.” 

r 
ee Now lose not, by too sudden rashness, that 

Which but be patient, will be offered to you. 

Security ushers ruin.” 

None of these fine passages produced the 
least dramatic effect. Our English audiences 
seem to carry into the theatre only one faculty 
—that of sight. They see, feel, hear, and un- 
derstand, through their eyes; and to these 
merely true poetry makes no appeal. We do 
not know to what age we should refer this 
play; but the costume was of all ages, and some 
of it of no age. 








* As in confusion, which Miss Kemble calls cunfusion. 


ADELPHI. 

Own Monday we found the ever-entertaining 
Adelphi, Yates and Mathews, again at Home 
for a season, and ready to see company thrice 
a-week. The performances consisted of three 
divisions. In the first, Mr. Mathews, alone, 
presented us with fragments of a Comic Annual, 
personating various characters, relating various 
amusing stories, and singing various patter 
songs. There are a great many facetiz in this 
part, and they are supplied with all the gusto 
ot Mathews’s rich humour. A Scotsman, 
who has stood too long for politeness with his 
back to the drawing-room fire, is complimented 
on his being done; as a raw Scotsman is so 
very disagreeable. The slang of cads, et hoc 
genus, belonging to the Paddington Omnibuses, 
together with the gee J of one of these ve- 
hicles, in which a family of spoilt children 
travel, are quite in the performer's style, and 
enable him to make some palpable hits. An 
original, who suffers every petty annoyance to 
make him miserable, merely because his tor- 
mentors *‘have a right” to act as they do, is 
another excellent sketch. The services of a 
lazy footman, another ; but it would be vain to 
attempt particulars — suffice it to say, that the 
whole resembles preceding racy and laughable 
representations, by the same inimitable imi- 
tator. Part the second consists of Yates (also 
alone, though multiplied like a root by himself) 
in Italy, where he enacts a pretty French 
barmaid, the landlady of the inn, a hunch- 
backed virtuoso lord, a travelling mayor, Fra 
Diavolo, an English dandy, and Jacksonini, an 
opera and ballet performer, all with incredible 
alacrity, changing his appearance like a very 
Proteus, and assuming shapes so rapidly, that 
the spectator is often ,obliged ta doubt his 
identity. The barmaid and her dancing are 
capital burlesque. The third part, strange to 
say, in which Mathews and Yates were toge- 
ther, did not go off so well, though it opened 
with the former as a cobbler, in the most pro- 
mising style. We do not think there is much 
in this division itself to recommend it to popu- 
larity ; but the immediate cause of its unfavour- 
able reception, was the personation of two 
females, well known in London as frequenting 
the Bank and Treasury, and who seemed to 
have some relatives or friends in the. house, 
who strenuously objected to their. infirmities 
being exhibited on the stage... They are, we 
are told, insane persons, reduced to that con- 
dition by misfortunes, and the victims of harm- 
less delusions as to the possession of wealth 
and power : if so, however faithfully and curi- 
ously copied, we incline to the opinion, that it 
was a mistake to choose them for dramatic ex- 
posure. Indeed, both Mr. Mathews and Mr. 
Yates appeared to acquiesce in this sentiment ; 
and we have no doubt that, on the succeeding 
nights, every thing which could hurt a good 
feeling has been omitted. 


Next week promises us a striking novelty in 
our dramatic annals, namely, a regular and ori- 
ginal five-act English comedy, from the pen of 
a foreigner. We understand that this play, 
called The Exquisites, and a picture of our 
own manners, is the production of Don Teles- 
foro de Trueba, the well-known author of 
several clever novels. From these we augur 
well of his greater attempt upon the stage, and 
especially as the strength of the Covent Garden 
company is included in the cast. Another Te- 
markable novelty, in preparation at the King’s 
Theatre, is a full Italian opera, ‘written and 
composed by Mr. Monk Mason, an Frish gen- 
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VARIETIES. 

New Species of Medicago.— Dr. Schmidt has 
discovered a new species of medicago, which he 
calls M.corymbifere. It places itself near the 
M. lupulina, and grows on the island of Use- 
dom, near Swinemunde, on the shores of the 
Baltic. 

New Species of Fucus.—_M. Mertens de- 
scribes a new species of fucus, under the name 
of F. Lutkeanus (after the captain of the Sini- 
avin). It grows on the shores of Sitcha, and 
is of very great length, and extremely thin. 

Great Scientific Meeting to be held at York.— 
Arrangements are now making for holding 
at York, in July or August next, a meeting of 
the cultivators of science from every part of the 
British islands. The object of the association 
is similar to that of the German Society of 
naturalists and philosophers. The sittings 
will continue for a week. The lord mayor 
and the authorities at York have, as might 
have been expected, entered heartily into this 
plan, and the Philosophical Society of that 
city have kindly offered to charge themselves 
with any preliminary arrangements which may 
be necessary. Scientific individuals who pro- 
pose to attend, or to become members of the 
association, are requested to communicate their 
intention to John Robison, Esq. secretary to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Natural History. — It is a fact, that there is 
at the present moment a rook’s nest, built 
upon a tree which grows at the corner of Wood 
Street, within ten yards of Cheapside, and that 
one of the birds appears to be in the act of 
incubation, whilst the other is busily employed 
in supplying her with food.—(April 21.) 

Geographical Botany. — The Fucus pyriferus 
is not, as has been supposed, an inhabitant of 
only warm latitudes, M. Mertens, in the ex- 
pedition-of the Siniayin, met with it first in the 
neighbourhood of the Falkland Islands. It is 
very abundant along thé coast of Chili, more 
especially in Conception Bay ; and it is found 
again on the north-east coast of America. 

“Geological Society of Paris. —A Geological 
Society has been established at Paris. M. Cor- 
dier is the president; MM. Alex. Brogniart, 
De Blainville, Constant, Prévost, Brochant de 
Villiers, vice-presidents ; MM. Boué and Elie 
Beaumont, secretaries; and MM. Dufresnoy 
and J. Desnoyers, vice-secretaries. The So- 
ciety has already 150 members. 

Willemite, new Mineral. — Mr. Levy has dis- 
covered, near Liege, a new mineral, composed 
of silica and of oxide of zinc, with a little oxide 
of iron. The primitive form is a rhomboedron, 
with a cleavage in only one direction, which is 
perpendicular to the axis. He calls it Wille- 
mite. 

Globular Copper Pyrites. — M. Freiseleben 
has found specimens of copper pyrites under the 
form of rogenstein, or radiated globes, in the 
Sanders of Langerhausen, which explains the 
analogous quartzose formation sometimes ob- 
served in the Weiss Leigende. 

Fibrous Glauberite in Gypsum.— M. Wan- 
ger d’Aran announces the discovery of the 
fibrous glauberite in gypsum, a mile and a half 
from Brugg, near Muhlingen. 

Aurora Borealis.—It is very curious that 
the gentlemen attached to the northern expe- 
ditions of Captain Sir John Franklin and Cap- 
tain Beechey, never observed that the aurora 
was accompanied by any noise. The Rey, Mr. 
Dunbar inserts a paper on the subjeet in the 
last number of the Edinburgh Jamenal of Geo- 
graphical Science, in which he asserts, that 
during six years’ residence in oye of the islands 


of the Hebrides, he heard a crackling noise 
almost every winter evening when the phe- 
nomenon was visible. 

A Miner !—“‘ In Africa, as the s' . 
people used to find little grains of old “¥ 
sandpit, which they had to deliver up to the 
poor black king as his property. With the 
help of these he would then buy all sorts of 
things from foreigners. One day going a little 
deeper they fell in with two good-sized lumps 
of massy solid gold. The slaves in great delight 
carried the fruit of their labours to their black 
master, it being more than they had found for 
ten years past, and they thought how over- 
joyed the poor man would be at becoming rich 
thus all at once. But they were mistaken. 
The wise old king said: Look ye, my friends, 
these pieces are the father and mother of that 
little brood of gold grains which we have con- 
stantly been finding for ages; carry them back 
immediately and set them in the very same 
place, that they may be able to go on producing 
fresh ones.”—Old Man of the Mountain. 

Mergus cucullatus.—Mr. Selby thinks that 
this beautiful species of mergus may be added to 
the list of British birds, one having been killed 
near Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in the winter of 
1829. This is the first instance of its capture 
not only in Britain but in Europe. We are 
decidedly of opinion, that the taking of a 
single specimen does not entitle it to be con- 
sidered a British bird. 

Anatomical Characters to distinguish venom- 
ous from harmless Serpents. — Travellers in 
Brazil, Africa, and India, relate, that many 
serpents, regarded by naturalists as harmless, 
because they want fangs in front of the palate, 
are, nevertheless, reputed to be very noxious 
by the natives. M. Duvernoy, a French natu- 
ralist, has made a number of researches, on a 
point so important to science and humanity ; 
and the fact appears to be correct in many 
genera. It seems that in these, as far as 
examined by M. Duvernoy, there is behind 
the series of maxillary teeth another larger 
tooth, separated from the first by a vacant in- 
terval, and hollowed by a more or less marked 
groove along its convexity. These serpents also 
possess a venomous gland. 

Scientific Titles.—The pecuniary arguments 
of Mr. Charles Babbage against the folly 
of a number of titles being appended to the 
name, like a comet, have assumed a different 
character since the rising metropolitan institu- 
tions have admitted the fair sex to the honour 
of a rank among scientific men. Observing 
a celebrated ornithologist subscribe his name 
F.Z.S., we inquired of a friend, who has a 
slight provincial accent, what the ladies would 
call themselves? ‘* Undoubtedly,” he replied, 
** Fellow-asses (esses),”’ 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gasette Weekly Advertisement, No. XVII. April 23.] 


Mr. J. F. Pennie, the author of the Royal Minstrel, 
Rogvald, Ethelwolf, and other poems of a high class, 
announces, by subscription, and under the patronage of 
the King, a volume entitled Britain’s Historical Drama; 
being a Series of National Poems, intended to illustrate 
the Manners, Customs, and Religious Institutions of dif- 
ferent early Eras in Britain.—Gospel Truth, by the Rev. 
Messrs. James Hog, Thomas Boston, E and i) 
Erskine, gma others; occasioned by the re-publication of 
the Marrow of Modern Divinity: with various improve- 
ments, &c., by John Brown, Minister at Whitburn.—A 

tem of Endowments for the Provident Classes in every 
Station of Life, exemplified by the Rules of the South- 
well Endowment Society ; the Rev. John Thomas 
Becher, M.A.—The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., 
inclu Notices of the Rev. Charles Wesley, M.A.; by 
Richard Watson.—What is a Revolution? and what are 
the Signs of its approach? A Letter to the King; by the 
Silent Member of Blackwood’s Magazine. edi- 





—A 
tion of the Five Nights of St. The History of 





Poland, from the earliest period to the present times, 
with a Narrative of the Recent Transactions; by a Polish 
Nobleman.-—Captain Marryat, the author of the King’s 
Own, has another work ready for the press, to be entitled 
Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service.—The Young 
Muscovite; or, the Poles im Russia: an Historical, Novel 
on the subject of Russian History; edited by Captain F. 
Chamier, R.N.—-The Staff-Officer; or, the Soldier of 
Fortune: a Tale of Real Life; by Oliver Moore.---The 
Club Book; consisting of Original ‘Tales by the following 
authors: Theodore. Hook, John Galt, G. P. R. James, 
and other well-known writers.--The Fifth and Sixth 
Parts of Mr. Booth’s Analytical Dictio: of the English 
Language.---The Parliamentary Pocket-Book, or Key to 
both Houses of Parliament. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Wilson’s (W. R.) Travels in the Holy Land, &c. 3d edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. li. 10s. bds.—Few Words on — Subjects, 
Grave and Light, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Joanna Baillie on the 
General Tenour of the New Testament, regarding the 
Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ, 8vo. 5s. bds-—H tory 
in all Ages, 2d edition, 12mo. 8s. cloth.—Hele’s Offices of 
Devotion, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Rev. C. J. Fenwick’s 
Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds.—The Pulpit, Vol. XVI. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—Jones’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
—Hall’s Contemplations (Russell’s edit. without abridge- 
ment), 5 vols. 12mo. ll. 5s. bds.—The State Papers, 4to. 
Vol. I. small paper, 3/. 3s, bds.; large paper, 5/. 5s.— 
St. John Long’s Exposure of Medical Practitioners, with 
Observations, &c. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth bds.—The Pas- 
tor’s Family, 12mo. 6s. bds.—H. Martineau’s Five Years 
of Youth, 12mo. 6s. hf.-bd.---D’Israeli’s Commentaries on 
Charles the First, Vol. V. (the concluding vol.) 8vo. 14s. 
bds.--The Young Duke, = Author of Vivian Grey, 
3 vols. post 8vo, li. 11s. 6d. .--Richard’s Elements of 
oe &c., translated by W. Macgillivray, A.M., 8vo. 

Be 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1831. 





April. \ Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 14 | From 42. to 57. 29°83. to 29°87 
Friday ---- 15 | —— 34 — 60. | 29°90 Stationary 
Saturday-- 16 | —— 40. — 60. | 2998 — 29-04 
Sunday-+++ 17 | —— 29. — 56. | 29:92 — 20-04 
Monday --18| —— 27. — 57. | 99-08 — 29°92 
Tuesday -- 19 | —— 33 — 57. | 29:00 — 2983 
Wednesday 20| —— 34. — 58. | 2979 — 29-68 


Wind variable, N.W. powepe o 
Rs sae clear; a few drops of rain on the morning of 
the 17th. 


ae 
Latitude-.--- + 51° 37! 32"N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


CHARLES H, ADAMS. 


Extraets from,.a Meteorologicat Register kept-dt High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteore- 
logical Society. , Match 1831. 


qansdone "7 

Mean «-++++++++ 42°64112 
Barometer—Highest -------- 30°23 
Lowest «-++-+++« 28°88 

ceneannen’ 29°61376 


7. 

Quantity of rain and melted snow in inches and deci- 
mals, 2.8875. 

Winds.—0 East—10 West—2 North—1 South—6 North- 
east—3 South-east—7 South-west—2 North-west. 

General Observations.—There has not been so much 
rain in the month of March since 1827. The mean tem- 
perature was higher than any in the last eight years, ex- 
cepting last year; but the b ter was gi lly low; 
and there was much dull, heavy weather, with very few 
fine days. A little snow fell on the morning of the 24th; 
and thunder was heard, and lightning seen on the 13th, 
about 8 p.m. A faint lunar halo was observed on the 
19th, and slight appearances of aurora borealis on the 
nights of the th and llth. The evaporation 0.3125 of an 

h. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The circular from Bodmin, on the Elective Franchise, 
is entirely political, and inconsistent with our literary 
page. We may say, with Mathews (as a cobbler) in the 
new entertainment, we wont be induced-—** nobody shall 
this-french-cheese us.” 

We must say ‘* No,” to G. D., though very graceful 


and sweet. 
appeared 





From a known Correspondent.--A paragraph 
in the Literary Gazette a fortnight ago, relative to an ex- 
periment made by Mr. Trevelyan, which announced that 
it had failed of success as conducted by several persons in 


h| London. Now, as I shewed the experiment last evening 


in the Royal Institution, to the entire satisfaction of Mr. 
Faraday, Mr. Wheatstone, and others, I hope you will, 
in justice to Mr. Arthur Trevelyan, correct the false im- 
ression which the paragraph is likely to make. The 
heated bars of brass, when placed upon cold blocks of 
lead, were seen to vibrate, and heard to sound, as long as 
a proper difference of temperature was maintained. 
ye thank ** an Old Amateur,” and shall attend to his 
suggestions. 
tum.---In the report of the proceedings of the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries in our last week’s Gazette, for Royal 
Institution read London Institution. 
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i 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ee 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
YOUNG CLERGYMAN, M. A. of 


Oxford, residing in — would be glad to engage as 
Classical Tutor, in « Two Pupils for “ao Univer- 


preparing 
sity, or to read with them daring the Vacations. 





Every —— by given 
Address, Letter, to M. / care of Mone ivingtons, 
Booksellers, Wacerloe Pi Place, who are also intrusted with Parti- 
culars. 





OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 

The General Anniversary Meeting for the Election of 

the President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and Officers for the en- 

ing Ler will be held on beeen = 28th instant, at the 
reet. 





Ne. 
The Chair will be taken at Three oClock precisely. 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Secretary. 


BezsH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 
of British Artists is Open Dail 1 
Five in the Evening. 





ly, from Ten in the Morning til 


teal 





C 
WILLIAM "BA RNARD, ae 


RITISH ARTISTS’ GALLERY, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
The Etghth Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Living British 
Artists, is now Open, from Nine till Six. 
dmi ls a! 1 ls. 








HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS will eens at the Gallery, Pall Mall East, 
on Monday next, the 2th — 


CHARLES WILD, sential 


TOTICE—The Exhibition of the National 
Repository, Royal Mews, Charing Cross— 
Patron, the KING. 











The Fourth Annual Exhibition of New I and Im- 
Pevet Productions in Arts and Manufactures, aan Open on 
ursday next, the 28th of April. 


By Order, T. S. TULL, Sec. 


PARTNERSHIP. men, desirable opportunity 


now offers for an active, enterprising Young Man, who 





Business, to be admitted as a Part- 
ner, ina By pe profitable Publishing Business; or the whole 
will be disposed of, should the party be able to advance an ade- 
quate sum. The purchase money for the whole will be from 
rt to —_ 

vetters, from Princ only (post-paid), to be addressed to 

T. W. at Mr. Morrisette t Stationer, 23, Pen church Street. No 
personal —- can be attended to. 


| KETCHES in ITALY. —Just published, 

dedicated, by permission, to his Most Gracious Majesty |’ 
William the Fourth, the Third Number of a Work, which will 
contain a complete ‘Series of Views in Italy, to be drawn on 
stone, in the line or chalk manner, by W. Linton, as fac-similes 
of his original pencil sketches, drawn from nature, during his 
tour, in the years 1828 and 1829. He will accompany each scene 
with —— a observations, and add an index of refer- 
ence, 

To be com} pleted in Twelve Numbers; each to contain Eight 
Drawings, 10" inches by 14 inches. The whole work will be 
printed on the best imperial drawing paper, folio. Price of each 
oe lM. 1s.; Proofs, on India paper, interleaved, &c. 

5 a 

ion: Published by W. Linton, 19, Blenheim Street, Great 
- ny soy to whem Subscribers’ Names are to be 
addressed ; Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pall Mall; Colnaghi, 
— and rg Pall Mall East; and a New Bond Street. 


LACKWOOD’S S'EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. 


The large and increasing circulation of Blackwood’s Magazine 
throughout England and Ireland, as well as Scotland, and in the 
Colonies, renders = a Peculiarly a channel for Advertise- 
=a with L he Fine Arts, and others of a 


hasnater which uire to be extensively circu- 
lated; and as Maga: zines are ere 4 





speedily thrown aside as 
> but i to interest and to pass from hand to 

Donate a much longer period, the chances of the Advertisements 

they contain being preserved, read, and attended to, are thereby 

greatly increased. 

Advertisements are oe on — ae er 

iat qeeceting oon nes eececce 6 








Bills stitched into Black wood’s Magazine at Five Guineas for 
a Whole Sheet, and at Four Gutseniee a Half-Sheet, ‘- under. 
Of these Eight "Thousand Five Hundred C. uired. 

Ad spenggg or go and —y yy hog: a. Cae 141, Strand, 
London, than the and at No. G Street, 
Edinburgh, met inter Gham the 16th, of ts Mew > on 


T HE, late late JAMES SOWERBY’S 
EUM of NATURAL HISTORY was 
sale on the “oq and will continue o 





for 
nm until the First Week in 


May, when th inerals and G 1 Spe- 
cimens will be 2 xy Ga = cane ok rc 
Number of Minerals, ants, 

marked Folces, at No. 3, Mead Place, », Wosnsabustér i Road. . 


PORTRAIT of ENGLAND’S PATRIOT 


The Proprietors of the “* Weekly Dispatch” (which has the 
largest circulation ofany Newspaper in England) beg to announce 
that on the 3d of July next they intend to present a most splen- 
did Portrait of his Majesty William IV. to every person who 
shall have regularly taken in the “ Dispatch” during the prece- 
ding two months. individuals who are not already Sub- 
scribers to the ‘* Dispatch,” and who wish to obtain the most 
accurate likeness of our Patriotic King, must commence their 
Subscription on or before the first Sunday in M aye and be careful 
to order their News-agents to supply them with the successive 
Numbers up to the 3d of July inclusive. The Print itself will 
unquestionably be found worth considerably more than the whole 
two months’ subscription. It has been engraved in the same 

style, and will form an admirable companion to the Portrait of 
his late Majesty George IV. p o the p of the 
Dispatch” in Jane last. 








MUSIC. 
Just published, 
RGET ME NOT; a New Ballad. The 


Words from the “ ——— Sketch Book,” by ission 
of the Author, T. K. Herve The Music by J. G. Patrick. 
Published by Goulding wTWalecee 20, Soho Square; and 
sold by all the oe in Town try. 

rice 2s. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 7 
UBSTANCE of SEVERAL “COURSES 
of LECTURES on MUSIC, read in the University of 
Oxford, and in the care g 
AM ‘CROTCH, Mus. Doc 
Professor of Masicy Onford, and Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London. 
Printed for a Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
y the same Author, 
Elements of Musical Composition, 4to. with 


63 Plates, 21s. boards. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, engraved by Dean, price 
1, 6s. in r 


oards, 
TS) LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRAN. 


e Rev, H. I. TODD, M.A 
Chaplain in - to His Majesty, ahoeton of York, 


a of f Settrington. 
Printed for C., 4 nd F. R » St. Paul’s Churchyard 
d Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


2 vols. Svo. 18s. 
HE ILIAD ot HOMER, translated into 
English Verse. 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY, E 
** Let it at once suffice for Mr. Sotheby’ i catieieation, that we 
say he is entitled—and we do not know another person of whom 
we could say as much—to deal with that well-booted Grecian, 
(Homer) even at this time of day, after all that has been done in, 
to, with, and by “ him of the liad So the dara by not a 
few of our prevailing poets. It is ow 
erhaps six articles on Rathohe-cithe and mate this one; saa 
Bis merits, which are of the sc aero order, will be admired wher- 
ever Maga cheers human life.”— Blackwood’ ‘s Mag. April 1831. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Bay —- ral. 
ll. imperial 4to. of 


r i ‘HE “CATHEDRAL "ANTIQUITIES of 
ENGLAND 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. &c. 
ae. taining Five Engravings, forms the Second 
of th the isistory and Antiquities of Hereford Cathedral. No. III. 
to complete the volume, is nearly ready. 
A limited number is printed in super-royal folio, with Proofs, 
or with Proofs and Etchin; 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; the Author, Burton Street; 
and J. Taylor, 59, High Holborn. 


— 1 thick vol. post 8 8vo. price 12s. with a beautiful rentioniese, 
HE POETICAL ALBUM, and REGIS. 
TER of MODERN FUGITIVE ‘POETRY. Second 
Series. Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, Esq. 
~~ I have cull’d the flowers that promised best, 
And where not sure—perplex'’d, but pleased—I guess'd 
At such as seemed the fairest.”—Byron. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 














Italian History. 
In 1 elegant vol. 12mo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
from Designs by Harvey, price 7s. 6d. half-bound, 


TORIES from the HISTORY of ITALY, 
in a connected yo from the Invasion by the Goths 
under Alaric to the mt Tim 
NNE "MANNING. 
Printed for watiin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
y whom is published, 

A Short History of France, from the earliest 
Times to the present Period; for Young People. By Mrs. Moore. 
3d edition, in 12mo. ornamented with Six Engravings, price 7s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

Also, new editions of the following :— 

The Swiss Family Robinson. With numer. 
ous Engravings, 18mo. price 7s 6d. half-bound. 

Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Master. 
In 12mo. 15th edition, with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. half-bd. 

The Stories of Old Daniel. In 12mo. with 
Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. half-bow 

The Parent’s Assistant. By 1 Maria Edge- 
worth. Complete in 3 vols. 18mo. with beautiful Engravings, 
price 10s. 6d. half-boun: 

The History “of England, as told by Little 
Historians, in Cor By Jefferys Taylor. 
With Plates, 3 vols. 18mo. price 9s. half-bound. 


In 1 Jarge vol. 8vo. price 18s. ill 


Engrav 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAIL- 
ROADS, and INTERIOR COMMUNICATION in 
general. Containing an Account of the Performances of the 
different Locomotive Engines at and subsequent to the Liverpool 
Contest; upwards of Two Hundred and Sixty Experiments, with 
Tables of the Comparative value of Canals and Rail-Roads; and 
the Power of the present Locomotive a 
y NICHOLAS WOOD. 
Colliery Viewer, Meni! ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. 
«In this the able author ues brought up his treatise to the date 
of the latest n this lly important plan 
We consider the volume to be one of great general interest.” 
Literary Gaze 
‘We must a jubticn refer the reader to the work itself, strongly 
assuring him, bees whether he be a man of science or one totally 
d with its technical difficulties; he will here receive 

















Embellished with a mente plain, — org coloured Engravings, 
Ato. TE B and rare Plants, price on s. Nos. LV. and V. of 
TANICAL M ISCELLANY. 
os Re . HOOKER, LL.D. F.R.S. and L.S. &c. &e. 
And Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow. 
Vol. I. of the Botanical Miscellany, contain- 
ing Nos. I. II. = III. is now complete, with Seventy-four 
Pilates, price 1/. Lhe. 
A few Copies ates: 4 and II. with coloured Plates, 15s. each. 
‘ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





lt and M. ¢t of Plants, Soils, Composts, &c. 
“The sth edition, very oy and improved, 16s. 
bo: 


WEET’S HOTHOUSE and GREEN- 
HOUSE MANUAL; or, Botanical Cultivator: givin 
full practical Instructions for the Cultivation and Propagation o! 
every Plant and Shrub; the Management of Bulbs in Pots or 
Water Glasses, and Plants in Rooms; Preserving Cut Flowers 
and Specimens Fresh, Ac. &c. 
By R. SWEET, F.L.S 
Author of the “ British Flower Garden and Ornamental Shrub- 

bery,” now publishing monthly, 3s. each; ‘¢ Sweet's Hortus Bri- 
tannicus; or, Catalogue of f every known Plant, arranged accord- 
ing to Natural Orders ;” ‘ Geraniacem; or, Natural Order 
Geraniums,” 500 coloured Plates, &c. &c. 

“ Indeed, what Mr. Sweet says on the cultivation of ants, 











may be id asthe on the subject by the tish 
— "—Vide Gardener's M 
James Ridgway, 169, P. seals and of every Bookseller. 





EUMAN and BARETTI’S DIC. 


TIONARY of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LAN. 


instruction and pleasure in a degree which we have seldom seen 
united before.”—Monthly Review. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s ae, 





In 1 thick vol. crown 8vo. a new edition of 
IDS to REFLECTION, in the FORMA- 
TION of a MANLY CHARACTER, on the Several 
Grounds of Be Tc eis and Religion. 
. T. COLERIDGE, Esq. R.A. R.S.L. 
oe - makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 
You in the — of yourself remain, 
Neighb’ring on Heaven: and that no foreign land.” | 
Daniel. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 
An Essay on the Constitution of the Church 
and —— aereraing to the Idea ofeach. 2d — 10s. 6d. 


PEECH of SIR JAMES SCARLETT on 
the Motion for the Second Reading of the Reform Bill. 
To which is added, a Letter to Lord Viscount Milton. 


Also, lately published, 


Mr. Croker’s Speech on the Reform Ques- 


John — Albemarle Stress, 


tio 





Tne Useful Books for se ae French Student, in Use at Eton. 


ICTIONNAIRE des VERBES FRAN- 


cals. 
This Work is intended to shew what Prepositions are used In 





French in conjunction with the Verb. In the great number of 
ven to i 





pep ry Re M on en ephet great variety of T relati the rules, those whe wish to write 
+ aa. eiacts Serene 4° Prench 1 i ically will find great assistance. 
= hoe Arts, Sciences, ‘anufactures, Merchan mentation Prcete. y and 7 gre 


id Trade, elucidated. The Sth edition, thoroughly Nena 


» enlarged by the addition of many th 
Parts most carefully collated. 
By M. SEOANE, M.D. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Nunn; 
J. Richardson; Baldwin and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; J. Booker ; 
T. and J. Boosey; J. Dunvan; ‘Harst and Co. ; Hamilton and 
Co; R. Sehetaps ‘Dulaa and Co. Whittaker and Co.; Parbury 
and Ce.; Simpkin and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Treuttel and Co.; 


pl int 
Words, 


E. Hodgson; T. and W. hee Black and Co.; Smith and Co.; 
H. Bohn; and Houlstons; an¢ 6. and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 











3. The Study of the French Language sim- 


This Work, by means of much practice, viva voce and in writ- 
ing, jomed to grammatical theory, is intended to familiarise the 
ear and tongue of the learner, and particularly to facilitate French 
conversation. » Price 4s. 

By J. C. Tarver, Membre de Ja Société d’Enseignement de 
Paris, and French Master to H. R. H. Prince George of Cam- 


bridge, and Eton Collefe. 
Leeson: Johp Souter, 73, St. Paul’s; and E. Williams, 
Red Lion Court. 
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e 25s. in royal 8vo. clo’ 


RNITHOLOGICAL BIOG RAPHY; 

or, an Account of the Habits of the Birds of the U: nited 
States of America, d b: i of the Objects 
ae in the Wonk: entitled the “ Birds of America,” and 
wit merican er and Man- 

ners. By JOHN PM ES ‘AUDUBON, F.R.S. F.L.S. &e 
Adam Black, Edinburgh; R. Havell, jun. Engraver, 77, Oxford 
Street ; and Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; 
George Smith, Tithebarr Street, Liverpool; T. Sowler, Man- 
chester; Mrs. Robinson, Leeds; E. Charnley, Newcastle; Poule 
and Boult, Chester; pe Beilby, Knott, and Beilby, Birming- 

am. 








NHE ‘NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Publishers of the New Monthly Magazine think it 
right to submit to the attention of the public the following testi- 
monies of the London and Provincial Public Press, as to the 
claims of the above work to increased patronage under the new 
management, which has existed since the Ist of December 1830, 
subsequently to which time the sale of the work has been consi- 
derably augmented. 

« This improved and improving Magazine.”—Globe. 

“The New Monthly Magazine for saeeet is one of the best 
Numbers that have ever appeared.” —Court 

« The New Monthly is said to have chica its Editor; if so, 
it has changed for the better."— Sheffield Mercury 

“ The New Monthly comes before us with Dopamatnteil vigour. 
The present Number is probably the best it has published for a 
long time." —Edinburgh Evening Post. 

« Judicious in the variety, and bie in the ch of 
its information.”—Sun. 

« The New Monthly is an old favourite of ours. It has lately 
undergone changes. We congratulate the new conductor: let 
him proceed in his present course, for success awaits him.”—Leeds 
Intelligencer. 

« The present Number of the New Monthly fully bears us out 
in the anticipation that it would improve in the hands of an active 
practical Editor. This Number is one of the best that we ever 
read of the New Monthly.”—Edinburgh Rvening Post. 

« There is a glow of new life breathed through the pages of 
this Magazine.”—The Cornubian. 

“ This is the best Number of the New Monthly which we have 
seen for a long time, and does credit to the judgment and taste of 
the Editor.”"—Morning Advertiser, 

“ The New ey: Magazine shews decided symptoms of im- 
provement.”—Bury F 

« Its glory has of late been rapidly reviving. We are to attri- 
bute this to a change of editorship, we presume; but, whatever 
the cause may be, such is the case: here is the New Monthly fuil 
of energy, Pr and ani as it ever was of old.”— 
United Kingdom. 

“ We cannot refrain from alluding to the manifest improve- 
ment which has taken place in the arrangement, as well as in the 
quality, of ra miscellaneous information of the New Monthly.” 
—Stamford B 

“ This deservedly popular miscellany appears to us to have un- 
dergone, under its present able management, more striking im- 
provements than any of its contemporaries.”—Stamford Bee. 

“« A change has taken place in its editorship; a change, too, 
which has already infused fresh spirit and novelty into its pages, 
and which promises to accomplish even greater success than 
heretofore.”—Carlisle Patriot. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Bastin - 
ton Street, to whom all A and C 
— be ‘etdressed, 


3d edition, in 1 val. 8vo. price 9s. 
HE LAST DAYS of BISHOP HEBER. 
By the Rev. THOMAS ROBINSON, A.M. 
Aviiieeced of Madras, and late Domestic Chaplain to 
his Lordship. 
Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 























Natural History. 
Part XXVIII. the First of the Class Insecta, of 
HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described 
and arranged in conformity with its Ozgentaation, 
y the BARON CUVIER. 

Translated, with large additional Descriptions of all the S 
cies hitherto named, and of many not before noticed, and w th 
other Original Matter. 

By E. GRIFFITH, F.L.S., and others. 

With Nineteen Engravings, in demy 8vo. 12s.; in royal 8v0. 
18s.; in royal 8vo. with the Plates accurately coloured, 24s.; and 
in demy 4to. with Proofs on India paper, 24s. 

The Class Mammalia, complete in Twelve Parts, with upwards 
of Two Hundred Engravings, forming Five Volumes, in extra 
cloth boards, demy 8vo. 71. 48. ; “ag lol, 16s.; ditto, coloured, 
14. 8s.; demy 4to. India Proofs, 14. 8 

A Supplementary Volume, just published, contains an Account 
of the Fossit Remains. Demiy 8vo. 1/. 16s.; royal 8vo. 2l. 14s. ; 
demy 4to. 31, 128. 

The Class of Birds, complete in Nine Parts, forming three 
volumes, in extra cloth boards, demy 8vo. 5. 8s.; royal 8vo. 
81. 2s., ditto, coloured, 10. 16s.; demy 4to. India Proofs, 1 102. 163. 

The €lase of Reptiles, complete in Three Parts, 1 vol. Demy 
8v0. 36s.; royal rg 21. 14s.; ditto coloured, 3/. 12s.; demy 4to. 
India Proofs, 34 

The Fishes, in wil follow, the whole comprising about Forty 


‘arts. 

It will be so arranged, for the convenience of those who may 
confine their Zoological Studies to either of the Classes, that each 
Class will make a distinct work, as well as one of the series of 
the “ Animal Kingdom.” 

The engraved illustrations of this work are in a superior style of 
execution, by different artists of distinguished ome ee and 
among the rest, many are by Mr. Landseer. Most of them are 
from original drawings, made Se nature; Seg several represent 
species altogether new, or never figured be! 

Nhs csnee for Whittaker, feet, and Co. ane Maria Lane. 


THE_EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 105. 105. 
er" Lingard =F 
and Cure of Disturb ——: g England] och 
3 England; Westminster bas Eton—IV. Schiller’s and Geach’ 
ae ondence—V. Reade’s Poems; Cain the Wanderer, Revolt 
of the Angels, &c.—VI. Milller’s History and Antiguities of the 
ag Race—VII. Butwer’s Siamese Twins, and other Poems— 
V Taylor's Historic Survey of German Pagtry—IX. Epistole 
Ceocarerata Virorum ; Character and Anthorship of that remark. 
able Satire—X. Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific and Beering’s 
Strait—XI. Parliamentary Reform, and the Ministry. 
Longman and Co. Londons, and A. Biack, Edinburgh. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





heap List of Valuable Books. 

LATON is OPERA OMNIA; recensuit 

iis liisq illustravit. IMMANUEL 

BEKKERUS, Accedunt Virorum Doctorum Heindorf, Wyt- 

tenbach, Ast, Buttmann, Gottleber, Findeisen, Serrani, Routh, 

Stallbaum, Nitzch, Heusde, Fischer, Boeckh, Lange, Nurnbur- 

ger, Stutzmann, F. A. Wolf, aliorumque Annotationes Textui 

subject, Versio Latina, et Timwi Lexicon Vocum Platonica- 

rum. In 11 vols. 8vo. price 7/. 14s.; or on large paper, royal 8vo. 
(of which only 150 Copies are printed), price 11/. lls. extra bds. 

This beautiful edition has received the highest encomiums 
from the late Professor Dobree, and many other eminent British 
and Continental Scholars, and is the only Variorum one hitherto 
published. It contains the whole of the Greek Text, revised and 
amended from manuscripts now first collated or used in any edi- 
tion of Plato; the Latin Translation of Ficinus; the Greek Scho- 
lia; the Annotations, either entire or select, of the different 
Commentators on the Text of Pilato, or the Works attributed to 
him; a Reprint of the Lexicon Platonicum of Timeus, as edited 
by Ruhnker:; the whole preceded by Fischer's Literary Notice of 
the Life and Writings of Plato. Bekker’s Text and Scholia are 
used, and such typographical errors are corrected as had escaped 
that Editor's vigilance. 

The spirited Projector of this fine Classic intended to publish it 
at 10/. 10s. for the sma!l, and 18/. 18s. for the large paper; but it 
is — offered at the above-mentioned reduced prices. 

2. Euripidis Opera Omnia, in 9 vols. 8vo. 
ares 100. 10s. now offered for Gl. 6s.; large paper, price 181. 18s. 
now offered for 10/. 10s. 

3. The Works of Dr. John Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with a Life of the Author, in 10 vols. 8vo. 
price 5/. 5s. now offered for 4/. 

4. Patrick, Louth, Arnald, &c. Comment- 
ary and Paraphrase on the Old and New Testament and the 
ae in 6 vols. royal 4to. price 12/. 12s.; now offered for 
ol. 





Printed for James aoe tond 37, Paternoster Row. 





In 3 vols. anal 8vo. embellished with numerous Plates and 
Maps, price 18s. boards, 


I :' 2 ef, 
By JOSIAH CONDER, 
Editor of the ‘* Modern Traveller.” ‘ 

The Modern Traveller; a Description, Geo- 
graphical, Historical, and Topographical, of the various Coun- 
tries of the Globe. In 30 vols. price 8/. 5s. cloth boards. 

«* New editions of the different Countries may be had separate, 

price 5s. 6d. per vol. cloth boards, as under 

Palestine, t vol.—Syria and Asia Minor, 2.— Arabia, 1 1.—Egypt, 
&c. 2, —India, 4. —Birmah, Siam, &c. 1.—Persia and China, 2.— 
Turke. » 1.—Greece, 2.—Rus ussia, 1.—Spain and Portugal, 2.— 
Africa, 3.—United thas and Canada, 2.—Mexico and Guate- 
mala, 2. S Gotan 1.—Peru, 1.—-Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 2 

** No work can be found in our language, or any other, equal to 
supply the place of the ‘ Modern Traveller.’ "—Literary Gazette. 

“* We are induced to recommend this work as a very agreeable 
compendium of all that has been brought to light by the enter- 
prise of modern travellers.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“« We feel ourselves justified in recommending this work to our 
readers, as being the most judicious and interesting publication 
of the kind that has ever fallen under our notice.” — Asiatic 
Journal. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


In 1 vol. 18moe. ne” a a beautiful F Frontispiece, 3d edition, 
6 


HRISTIAN. ‘RECORDS: or, a Short and 
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HANGE of AIR: “Or, “the Philosophy of 


Travelling: an Avtamnal Excursion through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, in the Year 1829, with Observations and 
Reflections. To which is prefixed, Wear and Tear of Modern 
Babylon, of Education, and of A vocation. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician Extraordinary to the King. 
8vo. price 8s. 8s. 6d. 
Published re Highley, 174, Fleet Street; and T. and 
+ Veena 32, Fleet Street. 


in demy ‘Bvo. 15s. cloth boards, 


KETC H ES of INTELLECTUAL and 
MORAL mega eg Part I. On the Physiological 
History and Connexions of the Human — Part II. Moral 
Relations. Ds ANIEL PRING, M. 
Member of the Royal College of wll London. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Hreat, | and Green. 
n 12mo. 69. 6d. neatly bound, 


( UTLINES of HISTORY, for the Use of 


Schools. From Dr. Lardner’s C abinet C yclopedia. 

*« To concentrate, in one comparatively small volume, a com- 
plete epitome of the entire history of the world, ancient and mo- 
dern, so treated as to present a correct image of it, would seem to 
be an object to be wished for rather than expected: the ‘ Outlines 
of History,’ however, realise this object.’ "— Asiatic Journal, 

Printed for Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 


HE DRAMATIC ANNUAL. 


«« Mr. Reynolds must be now almost the father of the 
drama, and yet, to judge by the tone of the volume before us, 
we should say he is the youngest fellow connected with the 
stage.”"—Tatler. 

«* Amongst other excellently drawn scenes in this lively and 
entertaining work, we have to notice the following between the 
manager and dramatic author.”— Age. 

** A young beginner may soon learn his trade under the tuition 
of this able master.”—Sunday Times. 

“It possesses a superior value, and one which is worth its 
price twice told. We allude to the numerous designs from the 
pencil of W. H. Brooke.” —Literary Gazette. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 














Under the — of his Majesty’ 's Commission, Ato. Vol. I. I. 
arge paper, 51. 54.5 sm 
TATE PAPERS of the TT IME of KING 
HENRY the EIGHTH. Parts I. and I 

This Volume contains the Letters of Cardinal W olsey to King 
Henry VIII., and also the Correspondence between that Sove- 
reign and his Ministers. 
John Murray, Atvemarto Street. 


Only Authentic Life ie Bonaparte. 
With Seventeen beautiful Plates, by the most eminent Artists, 
illustrating the principal Victories of Napoleon, a traits, &c. 
and a Fac-simile of the Act of Abdication, price 


\ HE NATIONAL SIBRARY, 
Nos. VII. VIII. and IX. canneubiel Bourrienne’s Life 
of Bonaparte. 

To which are now first added, Notes and Illustrations from 
the dictations of Napoleon at St. ‘Helena, from Notes by Joseph 
Bonaparte, the Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, General Rapp, 
Count Las Cases, Constant, and other authentic sources. 

“* No person who is desirous rightly to appreciate the charac- 
ter of wegen sory will neglect the perusal of this work.”——-Times. 

«T personal of Napoleon that have 














Plain History of the Church of C hrist; 
Lives of the Apostles—An Account of the Sufferings of Sod 
—The Rise of the Reformation, and the present State of the 
Christian Church. 
By the Rev. T. SIMS, M.A. 

«« Every Protestant child and young person should be generally 
acquainted with the outline of the History of the Church of Christ, 
and for this purpose we cannot recommend a better manual than 
that before us.”—Christian Observer, Jan. 1830. 

This little volume has been in part translated into the Modern 
Greek and Chinese Languages, by the Rev. Mr. Jowett and Dr. 

ilne. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


In2 HE 8vo. with a finely engraved Portrait, price 2!s. : dieing 
Hi LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD 
siecai with a Critical Examination aay Writings. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ORME 
Also may be had, 
In 23 vols, 8vo. with a finely engraved Portrait, 12/. 12s. boards, 
The Practical Works of the Rev. Richard 
Baxter, with a Life of the Author, and a Critical Examination of 
his Writings. By the Rev. —— Orme. 
Subscribers age req’ plete their Sets as early as 
possible, to eee disappointment. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with a fine aoe from a Drawing 
by Wivell, price 15s. b 


HE LIFE and TIM. ES of his late 
MAJESTY GEORGE the FOURTH; with Anecdotes 
of Distinguished Persons of the last Fift 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY A.M. 

“ The pertvalts of the prince’s friends are in the best style, and 
sketched with impartial freedom. Fox, Barke, Sheridan, Er- 
skine, Curran, were of the splendid galaxy, and the character- 
istics of each are well preserved in Mr. Croly’s pages.” —Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

« Mr. Croly fs not merely a fine writer, but a very powerful 
one. His Gutline is as bold and broad as his colours are glowin 
He writes like a man well acquainted with his subject, and cond 
dent ‘in the strength of his opinion.” —Eclectic a. 

James Duncan, Paternoster 


OLITICAL STA ATE of EUROPE in 
1831 predicted in 1822, i = a Pamphlet entitled “ Obser- 
vations on Mr. —- "5 a oreeint ment,” &c. 
y L GOLDSMITH, 
Author of the “ Pyne oe of Cabinets,” <7 “ Secret History of 
Cabinet of Bonaparte,” &e. &c. 
Printed for J. Hatchard ond Son, 187, Piccadilly. 











i Mor ning Post. 

*,* Each volume may be had separately, price 6s. 
eee of the National Library already published, neatly bound 
and beautifully embellished, price 6s. each, 

No. 1. contains Galt’s Life of Byron. 

Nos. 2 and 6. Rev. Mr. Gleig’s History of the Bible. 
‘0. 3. Thomson's History of Chemistry. 

No. 4. James’s History of Chivalry and the Crusades. 

No. 5. Smith’s Festivals, Games, and Amusements. 

No. X. to be published on the Ist of June, 
will contain the Second and concluding Volume of Dr. Thom- 
son’s History of Chemistry, bringing down the Science to the 
present Period. 

Many other Works of great interest are in preparation. 
Henry Colburn ona michael Bentley, New Duritagten Street. 


PP 


With Iilustrations by the Baroness, etched by George 
ruikshank, Esq. price 2s. : 
HE CAT’S TAIL; being the History of 
Childe Merlin. A Tal e. 
By the BARONESS DE KATZLEBEN, 
Authoress of other Touching Tales and Pathetic Pieces. 
Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
§ Strand, London. 


In | large vol. 8vo. with 163 illustrative Engravings on Wood, 
1 


price 14s. Sy s 
{7 LEMENTS of BOTANY and VEGE.- 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY, including the Character of the 

Natural Families of Plants 
By A. RICHARD, M.D. 
Translated from the F. ourth — 
By W. MACGILLIVRAY, A 
Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
5 » Loni 











APTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAG. 
MENTS heen and TRAVELS. 3 vols. 15s. 


Captain Basil Hall’ : ‘North America, 3 vols. 
Ul. lle. Ba And Etchings, oe ~| 


Destiny. By the Author of * Marriage.” 
3 vols. LU. 11s. 6d. av. 
Marriage. 2 vols. 3d edition, 1/. 1s. 


Vv. 
The Inheritance. 3 vols. 2d edit. 1/. bls. 6d. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Just published, bene Fm 7 Colburn an and <a Bentley, 
Burlington 8: 


HE YOUNG DUKE. Ta 3 vols. 


By the Author ~ “ Vivian Grey.” 


Pacific and 
d by Finden. 





Captain Beechey’s verase to the 
Beering’s Strait, with ng’ 


Wedded Life in the ‘Upper Ranks, in 2 vols. 
Major Keppel’s Jeusuey across the Balcan, 


with an Account of some interesting Discoveries in Asia Minor. 
In 8 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates. 


v. 
The Premier!!! In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Also, nearly ready, 


, vi. 

Sir Arthur Brooke’s Sketches in Spain and|1 
Morocco, with an Account of a Residence in Barbary, and of an 
Overiand Je Journey from Gibraltar to England. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 


Bogle Corbet. By the Author of “ Lawrie 


Todd.” 8 vols. 


VIII. 
Philip Augustus. In 3vols. By the Author 
of «« De L’Orme,” “« Darnley,” and “ Richelieu.” 
ee ae 
ps and Woodcu 
AMILY “LIBRARY, No. “XXL; 3 being 
_ History of Beslond (An RAVES Bags 





I. 
Lord Byron's Works, the first complete 
edition ever published, (Don vgs alone omitted), in 6 vols. 18mo. 
with Plates, only eg ols. I. may be purchased sepa- 
rately, by those who desire to complete their Sets. 


A Year in Spain, 2 val. 16s. 
III. 
At Home and Abroad. <A Novel. 3 vols. 


. IV. 
Denham’s African Travels, Miniature edit. 
4 vols. with oo 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NSTRUCTIO NS the MIXTURE of 


WATER COLOURS, ada to Miniature, pLeniocnpe, 


Ina few mid in post 8vo. 
HE TWELVE NIGHTS. 
By a Contributor to some of the principal Periodicals. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Flower, and Fruit Painting; to which is added, the E lements of 
pinay 4 in Water Colours, treated in a manner cal d to 
e nit easy of attainment to savory Capacity. 
RIS r of Painting. 
Published by J. ae School Etheasy, 78, St. Paul's 
urchyard. 





HE ETON GEOGRAPHY : : a Com 
dium of Ancient and Modern Geography, compiled from 
the Original Authorities and the latest information; with illus- 
trations of the most interesting points in history, poetry, and 
a og eres of Athens, Rome, Syracuse, &c. &c.; and preceded 
wan troduction to the Study of Astronomy. For the Use of 
ton School 4 and inscribed, by permission, to the Rev. Dr. Keatey 

the Head Master. 
By A. ARROWSMITH, og eel to the King. 
vol. 8vo. 16s. boar: 

Published for the Makes, Soho Squ are, by E. Williams, Eton ; 
at the Eton Warehouse, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; Whitta- 
Belg jrreacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane; Parker, Oxford; 

idge; and Millik Dublin. 
AP PRACTICAL ESSAY upon CON. 
TRACTION of the LOWER BOWEL, i 





1s. the 3d edition of 





few days, in 2 vols. ET 5" 
HE SISTER’S BUDG a3 a Collection 
of yee Tales, in Prose an 
the Authors of the ¢ oad Volumes.” 

With asa ——, from Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs, 
Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Jewsbury, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr, 
Kennedy, Mr. H. G. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





On the 2d May, small 8vo. 5s. cloth, (with a Portrait 


of orsley), 
HE SUNDAY LIBRARY, Vol. ITI. 
containing Sermons by Bisho; a Horsley, Van Mildert, 
and Gray; Drs. Parr and D’Oyly; and Professor White. With 
Introductory _— &e. 
By the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. 

Vol. I. containing 18 Sermons, (with a Por- 
trait of the Archbp. of Canterbury); and Vol. II. containing 23 
a ray a Portrait of Bishop Porteus). 5s. each. 

on the Ist of July, with a Portrait. 
pe for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





b: 
Cases the Connexion of that Disease with A ffections of the Womb 
and of the Bladder, Prolapsus of the Rectum, Fistula, &c. To 
which is now added, Observations on Piles, and the Hamorrhoi- 
dal ——— 
By FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S. 
Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary. 
Printed for Whittaker, —_n and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





y 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXXIX. will be published on Tuesday next. 

It will contain Articles—I. On the West-India Question— 
II. On the Reform Question—III. On Mr. Malthus and Mr. Sad- 
ler’s Views of Popul and E IV. Captain Beechey’s 
recent Voyage round the World--V. On Sanscrit Poetry, and the 
Hindu Drama—VI. Captain Basil Hall’s Life and Professional 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


E-PUBLICATION of the ENCYCLO- 
PHDIA METROPOLITANA, in Seven Shilling 
Monthly Numbers. 

On the Ist of —— of this ori- 
ginal and popular Work, in Monthly =, price 7s. Each 
Number will contain on an average Sixteen Sheets and Four 
Plates; but as it is intended to give in every Number only such 
Plates as belong to the Letter- -press, the latter will be increased 
in quantity ng to the d hed number of the former— 
and the contrary; so that, in the end, each subscriber will have 
pea precisely the same sum for the whole work as if he had taken 

t in Quarterly Parts or in entire volumes. 

London: Prin for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row; 
C., J., G., and F. Rivington ; J. Duncan; B. Fellowes; 5 Suttaby, 
Fox, and Suttaby; E. Hodgson ; J. Dowding; H. T. Hodgson ; 
G. Lawford; J. Laycock ; J. Fraser; W. —— F.C. Westley; 
James Richardson; J. Bohn; T. Aliman; . Bain; H. Dixon; 
and J. Mg ae and for J. Parker, Oxford and J. and J. J. 











Price 10s. 6d. a new edition of 
HIMS and ODDITIES. Second Series. 
By THOMAS HOOD. 
Londen: Hurst, Chance, and Co. —e St. | Panl’s Churchyard. 
Where may 


The fe 4th 
ae he f ow remaining Copies ¢ of the 4th edition 





In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1¢. in boards, a nee edition, —y the 5th, 
with Two new Engravings of Knox and it Murray, 
from original Pictures, 


1FE of JOHN KNOX; containing Ilus- 

trations of the History of the Reformation in Scotland. 

With Biographical Notices of the Princi rmers, and 

Sketches of t! of Bireretucs in land during the 

Sixteenth —, and an Appendix, cansisting of Original 

Papers. THOMAS MCRIE, D.D. 
Printed for Ww. Blackwood, Edinburgh; apd T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


Of whom f th be had, by the same Author, 


1. History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Releemation jn Spain, during the Sixteenth Century. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

2. History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy during as Sixteenth Century. In- 
cluding a aa e History of the Reformation in the Gri- 

oO. 


sons. ve 

3. The Life of Andrew Melville. The 2d 
edition, 2 vols. ®vo. 1. 4s. 

4. Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch, Minister 
of Dumfries, and George Brysson, 
Written by Themselves. With other Narratives, illustrative of 
the History of Scotland, from the Restoration e Revolu- 


tion. To which are added, Biopeaphionl Sketches and Notes. 
Bvo. 1 








10. Ba, 6d. f 
EMOIRES of MADAME DU BARRI, 
Mistress of i XV. of France. 
ten by HERSELF. 
PAs Iv. This ‘Volume forms the 38nd of a Series, entitled 


most instructive and amus- 
Lives ever | mablisheds written by the Parties themselves, with 
ing Ini uels. 
you. 1. Colley Cibber 


juctions and Seq 
‘ol. 2. Hume, Lily, Voltaire 
Vole a 3and 4. Marmontel 
Vol. 5. Drury 
Vol. 6. George Whiaeld, Jas. 





Vol. 18. James Hardy Vaux 
Vols. 14 and 15. Edward Gib- 


bon 

Vols. 16 and 17. Benvenuto 
Cellini 

ve 18. Jas. L (with 


be 


Part XXXL of the regular publication in 
Quarterly Parts, will be ready on the istof May ; thus completing 
more than Three- —s of the whole Work. 


re 7. Lavdner’s Cabinet C yelopedia, 
On May2a YR be published, price 6s. yy << of the 
Ts 67 ORY of ENGIAND. 
the Right Hon. Sir J. MACKINTOSH. 
Being Vol. evi of “ Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopwdia.” 
PY foci sven Aprif Ist, 
By Dr. 


Hyd: Dr. Lardner. 
On ee June will be published, 
A Treatise on Optics. | By ose Brewster. 
A List of the Volumes publi 
found in the Volume tact iss 
Printed for Longman and Co.; and a a Taylor. 


1 vol. 








may be 





Shortly will be published, 
ALEY’S WORKS, co rps in 1 vol. 


a published—VII. Herschel’s Essay on Physical 
Tir Jones on t—IX. Buonarroti's Account of the 
o and Egalité. 

"A few Copies of the extra amber published in February, 
containing the Article on Reform, may still be purchased. 


Science—VII 








1» (uniformly with the Waverley Novels), 


Roscoe's Novelist’s Librar. 
On Monday, the 2d i May, By ated pepeteee, No. I. price only 
und, of 


he 
OVELIST’S ‘LIBRARY, to be continued 
hly. 
"Edi ited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

With Illustrations by J. G. Strutt, Esq. Containing the First 
Vol. of De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, (to be completed in 2 vols.) 
With a Life of De Foe, written expressly for this edition; an 
elegant Portrait, engraved on Steel, and Eight Engravings. 

Published by Cochrane and: Pickersgill, 11, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall; and J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street, where Pro- 
spectuses of the Work may be had. 

*4° Orders received by all 

the Kingdom. 


hle B. 1, hy 


5 








r 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XIV. will ‘be poblished it ina a few days. 

flagaxine. 
On Monday, 2d saa nti wd published, Number I. of 
HE METROPOLITAN; a Monthly 
Journal of Literature, Science, and the wane Arts. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBE L, Esq. 
Author of the “ Pleasures ofa 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the Day, and by 
Naval and Military Writers of distinguished talent. 
Published by Cochrane and Pickemgil!, 11, Waterloo a 
Pall Mall, where all Literary Communications must be addres: 
e * Orders received also by J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street; 
Fand’ — all respectable Booksellers and News-A gents in the King- 





nm Monday will be published, 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY of FRENCH 
CLASSICS, Vols. III. and IV 
Printed for Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 30, Soho — 





crown 8vo. containing the Moral hilosophy, 5 — 
line, Natural Theology, and Evidences o' uni 
in cloth, price 10s.; or separately, “as tan up in Pe 
at 3e. each. 

London: Jennings and Chaplim, 62, Cheapside. 





_— 
On the Ith of May, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
A I N in 1830. 
= H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of “ Solitary i alks through maehy Lands,” a “ Journey 
rough Norway,” 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


P 





In U few iia in 8 vols. post 8vo. 
RTHU BRIT T ANY. 
A a. same vi A 
The Templars, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

“ The story is not only invested with interest, but with deep 
pathos, peotentiog @ brilliant proof of executive powers.” — 
Monthly Magazine. 

“A work which, though essentially unlike in many particulars, 
and claiming for itself a pages — to originality, both ~ 

ts and remi: us more than any book w: 
pn read, of that admirable novel the ‘ Spy.""—La Belle y prio 


"Prnated for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S REGISTER, 
Weekly Journal, ' will open on Seger t 7th May next, 


yan hose object will be 
the wig of general Knowledge, and of sound and liberal 














Ferg 
Vol. 7 “Mary Robinson, Char- 
lotte Charke 
Vol. 8. Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, Prince E: of Savoy 
Mg A. 9 = 10. Augustus von 
Vol. 11. John C hton, W: 
Giff —) 
Vol. 13. Lewis 
Printed for Whittaker, Teacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


is Confessions) 
vas 19. Theobald Wolfe Tone 
Vols. 20 and 21. Margravine of 


th 
Vol. 22. Bubb Doddington 
Vols. 23 and 24. Goldoni 
Vols. 25, 26, 27, and 28. Vidocq 
Vols. 29, 80, 31, and 3%. Du 
Barri. 








ligious and Political, amongst the poorer Classes of 
their Countrymen. It will embrace therefore, besides the com- 
mon matter of a Journal, a Succession of Articles on Religious 
Subjects, and others on Points of History, Geography, Political 
Economy, Statistics, the Natural Sciences, Domestic Economy, 
Arts an Manufactures, Farming, Gardening, &c. 
To be had through all Newsmen in the ‘way. 
edition will be itched by Fri Ne t’s post. 
Price Seven-pence, until the reduction of the ee ~— 
Office of the Englishman’s Begister, 87, Surrey Street, Strand. 
London, &h A 





Bourrienne’s Napoleon.—French Bdition. 
Just ready, in 5 vols. 8vo. with Seventeen Plates, 
EMOIRES de NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. 
Par M. DE BOURRIENNE, 
Ministre d’Etat. 

*,* This edition, which has been reprinted from the latest 
Paxis edition, has the peculiar advantage of copious notes, now 
first added, from the dictation of Napoleon while at St. Helena, 
from the Memoirs of the Duke of pees of Gen. Rapp, of Con- 
stant, and numerous other authentic sourc: 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New ‘Burlington Street. 





Companion to the Waverley Novels 
Beautifully printed and embellished, aS neatly bound, 
price 6s. each Numbe: 


TANDARD NOVELS, No. IIL 
to be published May 2, will contain the whole of the 
Spy, by Cooper, corrected and revised by the Author, with his 
ae i Introduction and Notes, written expressly for this publica- 
tion. This additional matter will explain the origin of the Tale 
and of some of the I iegu 3 incidents, with an Account of the 
actual 0 are as the leading characters. 
No. I. comprises the whole of the Pilot, by Cooper, price e 6s. 
No. II. pa Godwin’s celebrated Story of Caleb Williams, 
complete, price 6s. 
No. IV. will contain t the whole of Miss Jane Porter's Romance 
of ‘Thaddeus of W: 
Henry Colburn aaa nd Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
London; and to be had of all respectable Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 
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OND Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFF. CE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, — 
Street ; an also by J. Chappell, 9B, Royal Exchange; + 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Bdinburgh; Smith and Soa, D. rtzon, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent for 
Awurica, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lang 








